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Vergo Nunez de Balboa ends taue Agents to 
follicit Succours from James Columbus and the 
Court of Spain. He ſubdues and enters into an 
Alliance with the Cacigue Careta ; wiſits the 
Cacigue Comagre, where he obtains the firft 
Intelligence of the South Seas, and of the Riches 
of Peru. He returns to Santa Maria, and re- 
ceiving ill News from Spain, reſolves to attempt 
a Diſcovery of that rich Country, in hopes of 
pacifying King Ferdinand and his Minifters. 
AsqQues NuxEz pe Bal Boa, having 
V got the command in the manner already 
related in our account of the diſcoveries 
from the death of Columbus to Corte!'s ex- 
* immediately contrived to make the 
| uſe of the great — he had — 


Vor. III. 
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ed, in order to extend the diſcoveries, and 
acquire more gold, which he foreſaw would 
prove the only effectual means of ſecuring him 
in the poſſeſſion of the government, at which 
he had ſo ſtrangely arrived. 

His firſt care was to ſecure thoſe ſupplies, of 
which the colony was if want, and for this pur- 
poſe he ſent his friend Valdivia to Hiſpaniela, to 

revail on the Governor and council to furniſh 

im and his people with all they wanted, and 
had the greater hopes of ſucceſs, as the Admi- 
ral Diese Columbus was then there, who he was 
| ſenſible was diſpoſed to contribute all in his pow- 
er 3 the King's ſervice. He next 
perſuaded the colony to ſend a directly 
to Spain to in form the court of their fituation, 
and of the great probability there was of their 
being able to make very advantageous diſcove- 
ries and conqueſts, and for this importantemploy- 
ment he recommended Zamudio his collegue 
in the Magiſtracy, by which means he ſecured 
the ſole authority to himſelf, and at the ſame 
time committed the care of his concerns to one 
whoſe intereſts were the fame with his own ; 
fince he had been as deeply engaged, in the 
briaging about the revolution as hunſelf, and as 
there was a ſmall ſhip belonging to the colony 
in port, he cauſed it to be fitted out as well 
as poſſible, in order to carry the two deputies 
and his old antagoniſt Exci/o. But as the laſt 
mentioned perſon might repreſent his proceed- | 
ings in a light that would be far from being to 
his advantage, he gave /a/aivia a conſiderable | 
quantity 
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ity of , which he defired him to pre- 
— or oe 's Treaſurer General 1 Sr. 
Domingo, who a great intereſt with the Spa- 
ni miniſtry. 

At this time many /zdians reforted to Darien 
to obſerve, whether the Spaniards were going 
away, and what were their deſigns : but to con- 
ceal their motives they carried Indian wheat 
and other proviſions to exchange for beads, 
knives, other —_ ſmall value, en- 
deavou to vade them to be gone, b 
— A — was much gold 44 os 
of proviſions in the province of Coyba, which 
was at 30 leagues diſtance. Upon this Nunez * 
de Balboa ſent Francis Pizarro with fix men to 
diſcover the country; who having travelled three 
leagues up the river, were attacked by 400 In- 
dians, under the command of the Cacique 
Zemaco ; but after a ſmart engagement, in which 
about 100 of the Indians were killed, the reft 
were put to flight, and the Spaniard: returned to 
Darien, but having left one of their compa- 
nions behind them, Nuxez was ſo offended that 
he ordered Pizarro to march back with a freſh 
detachment, which he accordingly did, and re- 
turned with him to the colony. 

Nunez now ſent two brigantines for the Sa- 


 niards who had been left at Nombre de Dios. 


Theſe veſſels failing along the coaſt, reached a 
port belonging to the Cacique of Coyba, where 
two Spaniards entirely naked and painted red, 
came to them. Theſe and another perſon had 
a year and a half before made their eſcape 
from Micugſa's ſhip to _ the puniſhment 

2 due 


4 The Diſcovery of Gorpex CasTiLE. 
due for ſome crime they had committed, and 
putting themſelves into the hands of the Cacique 
Careta, were kindly treated ; but not agreeing 
among themſelves, one of them whoſe name 
was ; fron Alonzo, dangerouſly wounded the 
other, whereupon the que admiring him 
for his bravery, made him commander of his 
forces, in a war in which he was then engaged, 
and would do nothing without his advice. 
Theſe two men were highly acceptable to 
thoſe in the brigantines, they obſerved that the 
country 2 <1 in gold, and that if Nuzez 
would invade it, they ſhould all obtain great 
riches. Upon this advice it was agreed, that 
one of them ſhould go to Santa Maria, to in- 
form Nunez of the ſtate of the country, and 
that they other ſhould ſtay to be ſerviceable as 
occaſion ſhould offer. 
Wen the brigantines returned to Santa Maria, 
Nunez was much pleaſed with the intelligence 
they brought of this rich country, and at his 
having Spaniſb interpreters, who underſtood the 
Janguage of the natives, and having'ſent back 
the brigantines, to bring away the reſt of the 
Spaniards from Nombre de Dios, (as they had 
been unable to take them all before) he choſe 
130 of the braveſt of his men, who on the re- 
turn of the brigantines, ſet out with a ſufficient 
ſupply of arms and proviſions in ſearch of 
the Cacque Careta, who lived at 30 leagues 


The Cacique hearing of his coming waited 
for him in his houſe, and Nunez arriving there, 
demanded provifions, for his men © _ 
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with him to Darien ; but Careta excuſing him- 
ſelf under the pretence of his being at war with 
a neighbouring Cacique, which had prevented 
his people's ſowing. Nunez by the advice of 
Juan Alonzo pretending to return back by the 
ſame way he came; but at midnight returned, 
and attacking the town in three places, took 
the Cacique with his two wives and children 
riſoners, all of whom he ſent away to Santa 
aria, after having loaded the brigantines with 
proviſions. 

Being returned to Darien, Careta intreated 
Nunez not to keep him in captivity, promiſing, 
in return for his liberty, to furniſh him with 
proviſions, and to do him all the ſervice in his 
power. He offered him one of his daughters, 
who was very beautiful, for his wife, and de- 
fired his aſſiſtance againſt his enemy Ponca a 
neighbouring Cacique, in order that his own 
— might have leiſure to till and fow the 

ro 


a Nunez gladly ted of theſe offers, and 

taking his daughter kept her as his miſtreſs, 

behaving towards her with great affection, which 

— pleaſed the Indians. Careta being now 

ſuffered to return, treated Nuncz and 80 men 

who accompanied him ſo well, that they re- 

ſolved to aſſiſt him in his wars; which Ponca 

no ſooner heard, than he fled to the mountains, 

and the Spaniards entering his country, ſeized 
_ proviſions, and a conſiderable quantity of 
gold. 


Careta ſoon after informed his gueſts, that he 


had another _—_— more powerful than 


3 Ponca, 
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Ponca, whoſe name, as well as that of his 
country, was Co That he lived in 
greater ſplendor than any other Cacique, and 
was very defirous of being acquainted with the 
Spaniards. As the dominions of this Prince were 
large and fruitful, Carcta defired Nunez to pay 
him a viſit, and offered to accompany him. 

On their arrival at the palace of Comagre, 
they found that it was a large wooden building 
150 yards in length, and 80 in breadth, ſur- 
rounded with a good ſtone wall. The reception 
they met with was equally kind and hoſpitable, 
Comagre end his ſons taking all the pains ima- 
ginable to render their ſtay agreeable, and diſ- 
covering in. their converſation a knowledge 
and politeneſs much ſuperior to any of the In- 
dians they had hitherto met with. They were 
entertained with plenty of proviſions, and with 
different kinds of liquors of various colours, 
not much inferior either in ſtrength or flavour 
to wine, and the Cacique and his ſons making 
them preſents of gold and pearls, they had no 
reaſon to repent o i 


their journey, or to diftruſt 
Careta, who ſeemed highly pleaſed with the 
courteous entertainment they. had given his 
friends. | 

Comagre's eldeſt ſon being particularly deſir- 
ous of obliging his gueſts, cauſed ſeveral pieces 
of gold that were valuable both for their work- 
manſhip and fineneſs to be brought, and this 


gold, which weighed about 4000 pieces of 


eight, with 70 ſlaves, he gave to Nunez and 
Colmenares, who immediately began to weigh 
it, in order to ſet apart the fifch of the gold 


for 
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for the 8 and to divide the reſt among 
themſelves ; but ſome of * 2 uarrelling 
about the beſt and e youn 
Prince ran to the ſcales, and — them * 
his double fiſt, threw all the gol 

und: aying, that they need not fall 2 * 
ba ſuch a trifle ; but if they were ſo fond of 
it as to diſturb peaceable nations, and leave 
their native country to obtain it, he would 
ſhew them a province where they might have 
as much as their hearts could wiſh ; but that 
there muſt be a r number of them, as 
they were to a Monarch who defended 
his dominions with great bravery : that they 
would firſt meet wi war wa who had 2 
vaſt quantity of what i bo looked upon as 
wealth, and was ſix ſuns, or ſix days journey, from 
thence, pointing with his finger towards the 
Seuth Sea, which he told them they would ſee 
as ſoon as they paſſed certain lands. He added, 
that there were other nations who had boats 


with ſails and oars, and that beyond that ſea 


they would find an emmenſe quantity of gold, 

formed into veſſels out of which theſe people 
eat and drink. And having underſtood from 
the Spaniards that there was great plenty of 
iron in Spain, he ſignified that there was more 
gold in thoſe parts Fas i iron in Biſcay. This 
was the firſt intimation given them o the ex- 
tenſive country of Peru, whither he offered to 
accompany them. 'This diſcourſe was inter- 
preted by the two Spaniards who had fled from 
Nicueſa, and lived with Careta. * 
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After a ſhort ſtay in the dominions of Coma- 
gre, Nunez de B returned to his govern- 
ment of Santa Maria, in order to conſider at 
his leiſure of the propereſt means of making 
theſe important diſcoveries. 

Valdivie had by this time returned from Hi/- 
Famiola, with the ſtrongeſt aſſurances that Diega 
Columbus would give him ſufficient ſupport. 
This induced Nunez to ſend him over a fecond 
time with the ſame inſtruftions as before ; but 
with freſh proofs of the ſervices he had rendered 
to the crown, and freſh preſents for thoſe whom 
he imagined moſt capable of ſupporting his in- 
tereſt: but the veſſel in which Yaldivia attempt- 
ed to fail back to Hiſparicla, was unfortunately 
ſhipwrecked in her paſſage on the coaſt of J- 
catan, and the men with great difficulty got on 
ſhore, where they were quickly ſurrounded and 
made priſoners by the natives, who cruelly ſa- 
crificed them to their idols ; two only eſcaping, 
one of whom was Aguiler, who was of ſuch 
great uſe to Cortes, | 

unc de Balboa was greatly afflicted at the 
news of this event, and to prevent the ill con- 
ſequences that might ariſe from it, had ſome 
thoughts of going to Spain; but this the colony 
would not ſuffer, and he had ſoon ſufficient rea- 
ſon to believe that they judged right, tor by 
the diſpatches he received from Zamudio, he 
was informed, that Enci/o had ſo incenſed the 
court againſt him, that there was no perſuad- 
ing the miniſters, that he was not a villain who 
had in the higheſt degree trampled upon the 
royal authority. 
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Nunez de Balboa, having conſidered the con- 
tents of theſe letters, plainly ſaw that nothing 
could reſtore his character in Spain, but mak- 
ing an immediate uſe of the informations he had 
received by perfecting his diſcoveries of larger 
and richer countries, than hitherto the Spaniard: 
had been acquainted with. This he judged 
would cover all his paſt faults, and atone for 
every AY he had committed ;and there- 
fore, without communicating to the colony 
any of the particulars con:ained in his diſpatches, 


| he perſuaded them to engage in ſuch an expedi- 


tion, as the moſt likely means of rendering 


them all rich and happy ; u which the 
gladly embraced this propokal, | 
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Nunez marches in order to diſcover the South Seas: 
Obtains the Friendſhip of the Cacique Ponca : 
Defeats Quarequa; and takes a View of the 
South Sea. He al/o defeats the Cacigue C ——_ 
and afterwards obtains his Friendbip : s 
a formal Poſſeſſion of the South Sea, and its 

' Coaſts and l/iands, in behalf of the King of 
Spain; but in endeavouring to navigate a Bay, 
is in danger of being loſt quith 8q ether Spani- 
ard;. He afterwards oppoſes Tumaco a pouwer- 

ful Cacigue, but having obliged him to retire, 
concludes a Peace with him, and obtains a great 
Quantity of Pearls and Diamonds. 


UNEZ DE BaLlBoa having reſolved to 

march towards the South Seas, ſailed from 
Santa Maria about the middle af September 1513, 
as far as the teritories of the Cacique Careta 
who received him in a very friendly manner. 
He there left one of his brigantipes and a canoe, 
and advanced towards the mountains belongin 
to Ponca, attended by à body of Careta's ſub- 
jects. The Cacique Porca being ſoon informed 
of the approach of the Spaniards, hid himſelf, 
when Nunez ſent ſome of the Indians belonging 
to Careta to aſſure him that he had nothing to 
fear, and that he only deſired his friendſhip, 
upon which Ponca came to meet him with a pre- 
ſent of gold, to the value of 110 peſos, which 


was 
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was all he had. Nuxez being ſenſible of the 
neceſſity of leaving no enemy behind him, re- 
ceived the Cacique with much joy, and gave him 
abundance of beads, hawk's-bells, looking- 
glaſſes, and what theſe /ndians moſt valued, ſome 
1ron axes ; and then aſked him for guides, and 
men to carry burdens up the mountains. 

The —_—_ readily granted all he defired, 
and having ſupplied him with plenty of provi- 
ſions, the Spaniards marched into the dominions 
of a great Lord named Quaregua, who was pre- 
pared to oppoſe them, he having provided a 
great number of men armed with bows and ar- 
rows, and a kind of ſlings for throwing darts 
made of wood hardened in the fire. They had 
alſo clubs made of a very hard kind of wood, 
which they uſed with both hands. In this man- 
ner the Indian met the Spaniards, aſking what 
they came for, and ordering them to proceed no 
farther ; but obſerving that they paid little re- 
gard to what they faid, the Cacique himſelf 
came forward cloathed in cotton, with ſome of 
his principal men, all the reſt being intirely 
naked, and immediately attacked the Spaniards 
with dreadful cries. Nunez inſtantly ordered his 
foldiers to diſcharge their fire-locks and croſs- 
bows, upon which ſome dropped down dead: 
when the /ndians ſeeing the fire, and hearing the 
report, naturally concluded that the Spaniards 
uſed thunder and lightening, and had a ſuper- 
natural power to deftroy them, and therfore 
fled in the utmoſt conſternation. The Spaniards 
purſued, ſetting their dogs upon them, which 
tore ſome of them in pieces, while the a 

made 
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made a great ſlaughter with their ſwords. In this 


engagement the Cacique himſelf was killed with 
about 600 of his people; ſome were taken, and the 
town was plundered, in which the conquerors 
found a conſiderable quantity of gold. Among the 
priſoners were the Cacique's brother, and — 
others adorned like women, from which cir- 
cumſtance, Nunez judging that they were guil 
of ſodomy, without _ other proof Gabel 
them to be torn in pieces by the dogs. 

As ſome of the Spaniards were now 2 
ſickly with hunger and fatigue, Nunez left them 
in the town, Which belonged to the late Cacique, 
where he took freſh guides, and men to carry 
burdens, diſmiſſing thoſe who belonged to Ca- 
reta. Hethen proceeded towards the top of the 
mountains, _— was at the diſtance on about 
fix days journey, but in this progreſs he ſpent 
twenty-five, on account of the ruggedneſs of 
the way, and the difficulty of procuring provi- 
ſions. At length Nane having notice given 
him, that they were near the ſummit, he com- 
manded his men to halt, and going up alone 
ſaw the South Sea, which he no ſooner viewed, 
than falling on his knees, he returned thanks 
to heaven for being the firſt who had ſeen it. 
This done he called his men, and again falling on 
his knees, they followed his example, while the 
Indians ſtood amazed at ſeeing ſuch expreſſions 
of joy and wonder. Nunez then extolled the in- 
telligence given him by Camagre's ſon, promi- 
ſing his men wealth and happineſs : they be- 
heved all he ſaid, for he was extremly beloved, 
on account of his bravery, his compaſſion for 
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the ſick and wounded, and his making no dit- 
ference between himſelf and the meaneſt foldier. 
He then cauſed a certificate to be drawn of his 
taking poſſeſſion of that ſea, and every thing in 
it for the crown of Cafilc, in teſtimony of 
which he cut down timber, erected croſſes, raiſed 
heaps of ſtones, and cut the King of Spain's 
name on ſome of the trees. This 2k done, 
he reſolved to go down the mountains to the ſea 
coaſt 


Nunez, being informed that near this place 
there was another Town, belonging to a Lord 


whoſe name was Chiapes, advanced very cau- 


tiouſly, while that Cacique perceiving the ſmall 
number of the Spaniards, marched againſt them, 
but drawing near the latter ſaluted them, firſt 
with their fire arms, and then with their croſs- 
bows, after which they let looſe their dogs; the 
Indians terrified at this reception, fled with the 
utmoſt precipitation, while the Spaniard; purſued, 
and having taken ſome priſoners, diſmiſſed a 
part of them with ſome of Quaregua's people, 
to aſſure Chiapes that they deſired his friend- 
ſhip. At this meſſage, the Cacique thought it 
ſafeſt to put himſelf into the hands of theſe 
dreadſul enemies, and therefore waited upon 
them with the value of 400 peices of eight in 
gold. Nuncz received him very graciouſly, 
giving him beads, looking-glaſſes, and ſome 
atchets, and having here alſo given ſome trifles 
to Quaregua's Indians, he diſmiſſed them well 
pleaſed with their treatment. 
Nunez now ſent Captain Francis Pizarro, Tuan 
erry, ard A n Martin, with twelve men 
Vor. III. — each 
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each, to find the ſhorteſt way to the ſea. Ane 
Martin diſcovering the readieſt road, came in 
two days to a place where he found two canoes 
upon dry land, yet ſaw no ſea ; but while he 
was conſidering which way theſe canoes came 
thither, the tide flowed in, and ſoon lifted them 
up, for on that coaſt it ebbs and flows every fix 
hours two or three fathoms, ſo that large ſhips 
are left dre, and ne ſea water appears for at 
leaſt two or three leagues. Alonzo Martin ſee- 
ing the canoes ſwim went into one of them, and 
bid his companions bear witneſs that he was the 
firſt that entered the South Seas; another did 
the Game, and bid them bear witneſs that he was 
the ſecond, after which they returned to carry 
this news to Nunez, upon receiving this intel- 
ligence Nzrez himſelf reſolved to proceed to the 
fea fide with the Cacique, to trv what farther 
diſcoveries could be made. On their reaching 
the ſhore, that Spaniſh Commander marched on, 
as he was, till the water took him up to the 
middle; and then cauſed a notary to draw up an 
inſtrument, importing that he had taken poſſe. 
fion of that ſea, its coaſts, and the Iſlands in it, 
in behalf of the crown of Caſlile, at which ce- 
remony the /adiaxs were very juitly amazed 
He next paſſed the mouth of a great river, 
and landed on the oppoſite {ide in the territories 
of another Indian Prince whoſe name was Coura, 
and who at firſt endeavoured to make ſome re- 


ſiſtance; but finding it was in vain, he ſuffered | 


his ſon to go and treat with them, and he him- 
felt ſoon after carried them a confiderable preſent. 
Nunes Balbea at length obſerving a large — 
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of the ſea, reſolved to navigate it, and there- 
fore deſired the Indians ta furniſh him with ca- 
noes, which they did, and offered to accom- 
y him, though they at the ſame time adviſed 
im to ſuſpend this attempt, as the rains were 
coming on, and the bay was far from bein 
ſafe ; but he obſlinately refuſed to comply wi 
this advice, and embarked with fourſcore Spani- 
ard, together with Chiapes and ſome of his at- 
tendants, on board nine canoes. . 
They weighed anchor on the 29th of Septem- 
ber, for which reaſon he called it Sr. Michael's 
Bay, but when they were at ſome diſtance from 
land, the waves began to ſwell fo high thatNunez 
repented he had not taken the advice given him 
by Chiapes, and was ſoon in the utmoſt 
of perithing ; but the Iadiant had recourſe to 
their uſual remedy, and faſtening two canoes 
together with cords, to prevent their being ſo 
eaſily overſet, made the beſt of their way to- 
— an iſland where they landed, and laſhed 
their canoes to the rocks or trees. There they 
continued all they night in the utmoſt uneaſineſs; 


for upon the flood the whole iſland was covered 


with water, and they were obliged to ſtand in it. 
almoſt up to their waiſts. When day appeared, 
and the water ebbed, they went in Kurch of 
their canoes, but found ſome of them beaten in 
pieces, others almoſt ſplit, and the reſt filled with 
water and ſand, and no part of their goods or 
proviſions was to be found. In this diſtreſs they 
pulled off the tender bark of the young trees, 
and bruiſing it with graſs and other herbs, 
caulked the crangies of ſuch of the canoes as 

C 2 were 
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were not ſtarved, and thus embarked almoſt 
famiſhed with hunger. 

They now fteered towards the dominions of 

a Cacique named Tumaco, which lay in a creek 

of the bay, where they found him ready to op- 

them. Nuncz perceiving his men weak and 

gry, no ſooner landed, than he picked out 


a few of the ableſt of them, whom he placed 


in the front. The Spaniards n the en 
ment with their 1 and — with which 
they made t havock, and Tumaco himſelf 
being wounded, the reſt were obliged to retire. 
Soon after Chiapes ſent ſome of his men to let Tu- 
maco know the power of the Spaniards, and the 
kindneſs they ſhewed to thoſe who were their 
friends. The Cacique, however, could not be 
perſuaded to believe their report ; but a ſecond 
meſſenger prevailed fo far, that he ſent his ſon, 
whom Nunez entertained very courteouſly, k. 
ing him a ſhirt and ſome toys, and adviſing him 
to perſuade his father to come himſelf, and have 
a ſhare in his friendſhip, Upon which Tumars 
went, attended by many of his ſubjects, but 
carried no preſent. However Nunez treated him 
with much reſpe&, and Chiapes obſerved to him, 
that he thought it but reaſonable that he ſhould 
aſſiſt the Spaniards on account of their being 
ſtrangers. 


The Cacique being now pacified, and loſing 
all his 4 ſent ſome of his ſervants 
w 


Home, brought gold to the value of 614 
pieces of eight, and what was much more ex- 


traordinary, 240 fine large youn. with many 


others, that were bright, gh ſmall. At 
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this fight Nunez and his men were filled with 
joy, believing the immenſe treaſures Comagre's 
ſon had mentioned were now at hand. The 
large pearls were of great value, and would 
have been of ftill * had not the Indians 
uſed fire in opening the oyſters, which ren- 
dered them me whate as they naturally are. 
Tumaco obſerving that the pearls gave the 
Spaniards ſuch joy, ſhewed that he himſelf fer 
but little value on them, by ſending ſome In- 
dians to fiſh, who within four days brought as 
many as weighed no leſs than 96 ounces. Both 
the Spaniard; and Indians were much pleaſed, 
the former with the proſpe of immenſe wealth, 
and the latter, eſpecially the Caciques, at ob- 
taining the friendſhip of the Spanzard: for what 
they eſteemed at fo cheap a rate as pearls and 
_ But Chiapes rejoiced moſt, on account of 

is being inftrumental in gaining Tumacbs friend- 


ſhip. 

Theſe two Caciques aſſured A'znex, that there 
was a country 1n that bay, about five leagues 
from thence, governed by a powerful Cacique, 
where there was abundance of large oyſters, 
which contained pearls as big as beans. Upon 
which Nunez o the canoes to be imme- 
diately got ready ; but the Caciques intreated 
him not to think of ſuch an expedition at that 


time; but to ſtay till ſummer, when the ſea was 


calm, and he might go with eaſe, and then 
they promiſed to go with him. Nunez approving 
of this advice, Txmace added, that the coaſt ex- 
tended a prodigious way, pointing to Peru: that 
there was an immenſe quantity of gold, and that 
3 the 
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the natives uſed certain beaſts to carry their 


burdens, which were the ſheep of that country : 


he even made the repreſentation of them in 
clay. The Spaniards were amazed; ſome ſaid 
they were camels, and others that they were 
fallow deer, of which there are many on the 
continent, about as big as ſmall calves, but 
their horns are ſmall. and their legs ſhort in 
proportion to their bodies. 


P 


CHAP. MH. 


Nunez /ends another Agent to the Court of Spain, 
with a rich Preſent to the Biſhop of Burgos, 
who had before appointed Pedrarias Cc er nor 
of Golden Caſtile. This new Governor cruelly 
per/ecutes Nunez de Balboa, and treats the 
Indians with the utmoſt Inhumanity, which 
Forces them to take up Arms againſt him. Nu- 
nez, „ Cauſes a Peace to be reſtored, 
builds a Toxwn on the South Sea, and is at lat 
beheaded. 


BOUT the middle of January Nunez 
returned to Santa Maria, carrying wita 


gold to a very great value, and pearls to a 


„ 


much greater; of which he made a very cqui- / 
table diviſion, reſerving the fifth part for the 


King, and diſtributing the reſt among the ſol- 


diers, in ſuch a manner that they were per- 
-feRly ſatisfied with his conduct. He now judged 
with great appearance of reaſon, that the ſignal 
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d rrices he had performed, rendered it impoſſi- 
ble for the Miniſters to deny that he had made 
amends for any indiſcretions into which he had 
fallen; he therefore reſolved to ſend another 
Agent to Spain with the King's money, and 
with more conſiderable preſents than it was in 


dis power to ſend by the former, and therefore 


— ——-—̃— Pas 


ſent on this important meſſage Pedro Abolan- 
ches, a perion of 2 and what was ſtill of 
greater conſequence, of unſhaken integrity and 
tdelity. 
On this perſon's arrival at court, he applied 
himſelf to the famous Biſhop of Burges, who 
received his letters with civility, which changed 
into the greateſt kindneſs and Ne 
his ſeeing the Is and gold ſent him by 
Nu; for theſe fully convinced him of his 
innocence, and of his being a good and faith - 
ful officer. He therefore took t pains to 
vindicate him to King Ferdinand, who had hi- 
tberto a great averſion to Nunez de Balbee : but 
the favours of this Prelate came too late, for 
he himſelf had already done this unhappy man 
ſuch an injury, as he was unable to repair. It 
was a maxim with this Biſhop, that nothing 
was fo dangerous, as ſuffering the great men 
who made diſcoveries in K to perfect 
them; and therefore as ſoon as they had opened 
the road to the new countries, and had over- 
come the firſt, which are always the greateſt 
difficulties, it was his conſtant method to ſend 
ſome of his own creatures, to reap the fruits 

of their tabours. | | 
Before 
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Before the arrival of Nanez's Agent, he had 
choſen Pedro Arias d' Avila Governor of Caftilh 
4 Oro, whom the Spaniſh writers, by joining 
his two firſt names, commonly called Pedrarias, 
He was a man of birth and of a court educa. 
tion, but proud, haughty, inſincere, barbarom 
and unjuſt, cruel beyond expreſſion, and one 
who thought the only compenſation that could 
be made for leaving his native country was his 
raiſing a vaſt fortune, which, as he wanted abi- 
lities to do in an honeſt way, he reſolved to bring 
about by the methods he underſtood, which 
were violence, fraud and oppreflion ; in all 
which he was a complete maſter, We have his 
charaQterdrawn to the life, by the hand of the 
humane and worthy Biſhop of Chiapa, who re- 
preſents him as the wickedeſt monſter that was 
ever ſent into thoſe parts. 

This new Governor failed from Spain, on the 
12th of April 1514, with a fleet of fifteen fail, 
on board of which were 2000 ſoldiers, a Fryar, 
ry de Quer uedo, who, before his departure, 

been conſecrated Biſhop of Darien, with 
many other perſons in great offices, a 
whom was Enciſe, the mortal enemy of Nunez, 
who was Pedarias's Provoſt Marſhal. This 
fleet arrived in the gulph of Uraba, in the 
latter end of July, and from thence proceeded } or 
to Santa Maria, where the commander was re- EX 
ceived with all imaginable reſpe& by Nunez & | 
Balboa. 

Pedrarias was very much ſurprized at the late 
Governor's appearance, and at the ſtate in which} 
he found the colony. There was indeed _ ; 

ong | 
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hong fort, and 450 brave fellows to defend it ; 
but Nunez's houſe, or if you will his palace, 
conſiſted but of three rooms, and his dreſs cor- 
reſponded with his dwelling ; he had a pair of 
canvaſs drawers, and a cotton waiſtcoat over his 
ſhirt, and that was all. His diet was of 2 
xece with the reſt, for a joint of roaſt pork, 
— greens and fruit, were all his table afford 
ed; at which no other liquor was drank than 
good ſpring water. Such were the manners of 
this conqueror, who fared no better than the 
meaneſt of his ſoldiers ; but there was no mur- 
muring, no complaints ; he maintained his au- 
thority, by the means which had acquired it, 
that is, by his merit, while his ſoldiers loved 
and feared him as a father. His only fault was 
bis ambition, that had led him to do ſome un- 
warrantable things, in order-to obtain power ; 
but when he once acquired it, none uſed 
it better. His accounts were clear ; he made' 
good every point he had written to Spain, and 
proved that he had opened a paſſage to the 
Forth Sas; in return for which good ſervices, 
Pedrarias commited him cloſe priſoner to the 
cuſtody of Enci/o, and did not ſet him at liberty, 
tell he had fined him in above half his fortune. 
In order to juſtify this proceeding, he ſent 
over a very fal to the court of Spain, 
expeCting that this would have procured him 
authority for going greater lengths; but he 
was miſtaken. He had brought over ſome ho- 
neſt men with him, who ventured to ſend the 


naked truth to court, and it met with all the 


credit it deſerved. 
Ila 
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In anſwer to theſe repreſentations, Pedrariag 
received freſh advices from his Majeſty, in which 
the King declared, that he was perfectly ſati- 
fied with the conduct of Nanez de Ballon, and 
had created him Lord Lieutenant of the coun- 
tries on the Seuth Sras; that his Majeily ex- 
pected that the Governor ſhould take his advice, 
and that the meaſure of his obedience to his 
royal orders would appear from the reſpect he 
ſhewed to Nunez de Ballon. Pedrarias equaliy 
diſpleaſed and diſappointed, took care to (on- 
ceal his inſtructions, and, like a true courtier, 
reſolved in appearance to conform to his maſter's 
orders, but in effect to diſobey them, and to 
leave no means untried to procure the de ſtructi- 
on of the man he hated. 

In order to leſſen the character of his prede- 
ceſſor and to raiſe his own, Pedrarias ſent ſe- 
veral of his officers to make excurſions into 
the country, which he thought mult produce 
new diſcovenes, as indeed they did; but theſe 
were neither to the advantage of the colony, 
nor to the crown of Spain, ſince they only con- 
tributed to ſhew the avarice and cruelty of the 
Spaniards in the molt glaring light. His officers 
knew that the only method to obtain his favour 
and protection, was to make him large preſents, 
and to plunder all the Caciques without mercy, 
ſo that in a few months time, that reputation for 
Honeſty and kind uſage, which Nunez de Balboa 
had been at ſome pains to eſtabliſh, was entirely 

Joſt, and a war between them and the natives 
broke out afreſh with greater fury than ever, ſo 
that there were no great hopes of his making 

any 
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any rogreſs ; which when he came ſeriouſly to 
confider, he entered upon a new ſcheme, and 
by the affiſtance of Biſhop ue vech became 
reconciled to Nunez, who very lincerely applied 
himſelf as formerly to the public ſervice, and 
that with his uſual ſucceſs. 

This, however, only ſerved to raiſe the envy of 
Pedrarias, even though he bad promſed to give 
Nunez his daughter, and publickly called and 
treated him as his fon. He had employed him 
in raiſing a town, eſtabliſhing a port, and build- 
ing ſhips on the South Seas; all which, with 
incredible labour and fatigue, he at length ac- 
compliſhed ; and this added to the great repu- 
tation he had before acquired. Pedrarias * 
ing this, and finding that moſt of the people in 
this government were inclined to remove, and 
ſettle in the town built by Nanez de Balbea, as 
ſoon as it ſhould be finiſhed, reſoved no longer 
to delay removing out of the way a man, whoſe 
ſuperiority became more and more conſpicuous, 


and for this purpoſe ſent for him to Santa Ma- 
ria. 

Nunez de Balboa relying upon his own inno- 
cence, and thinking it out of the Governor's 
power to hurt him, made no difficulty of obey- 
mg his orders ; but immediately upon his arrival, 
Pedrarias commenced a freſh proſecution againſt 
him, on the ſame pretences for which he had 
fined him before, to which he had added another 
very extraordinary accuſation; a treaſonable in- 
tention to uſurp the King's domain, founded 
upon nothing more than his having cut down, 
without the Governor's licence, ſome timber for 

erecting 


nee nc exeih—— — 
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erecting public edificies ; and to the amazement | 
of the colony, and the terror of the inhabitants, 


he u this _ condemned him to ſuffer 
death, and actually cauſed this unfortunate 
gentleman to be publickly beheaded 


Such was the fate of Ya/quez Nunez de Bal. 
b, who in the 22 of his age ſuffered | 
erved his Prince with too 


as a traitor for having 
much zeal and fidelity. This happened in 
the year 1517, and in the third of Pedraria/'s 
vernment. The royal audience at St. Demings, 
ever, condemned this action as a downiight 
murder, but Pedrarias does not ſeem to have 
been ever called to an account for it ; but on 
the contrary was permitted to go on in the ſame 
baſe and barbarous track for many years to- 


gether. 


CHAP. N. 


Pedrarias builds the City of Panama. and exgay:: | 
in « long and unſucceſsful War with the Caciyn | 
Uracca, The Court of Spain being a! leng:+ | 
awearied aut with Complaints againſ bia, jen: | 


a new Governcr, upon which he retires to Nica- 


ragua, when under the form of Fuftice he mu - 
ders Francis Hernandez, who had made @ Con 


queſt of that Preteince. 


| ey RIAS baving thus, at the expence of ic | 


and juſtice, freed himſelt from a man who: 


he at once both feared ard hatcd, reſolved to 


fertle anew colony or the chan of the South 
7-3 
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Seas, though that place from the heat and moi- 
ſture of the adjacent country was very unwhole- 
ſome ; but it was a place commodious for trade, 
and very convenient for forming new diſcoveries. 
He there built a palace and made it the ſeat of 
his government, which inducing others to chuſe 
it for the place of their reſidence, it ſoon in- 
creaſed in the number of its inhabitants, and was 
pretty well fortified. 

This city which received the name of Panama. 
may deſerve an account of its prelent flate. It 
is but of a ſmall circumference on account of a 
moraſs that incloſes it on one tide, and thedamps, 
which ariſe from the moraſs, render the place fo 
very unhealthy, that there are few inhabitants 
except traders, who generally ſtay there no longer 
than is neceſſary to acquire a {utficient fortune to 
enable them to teave it. A river runs near the 
city, and in its neighbourhood is a large diſtrict, 
in which are many farms and great numbers of 
black cattle. It abounds in the truits of the coun- 
try, as pine-apples, plantanes,and guavas, beſides 
which ſeveral forts of Spaniſb fruit have been 
introduced. The rivers in its neighbourhood 
afforded great quantities of gold when the city 
was firſt built, hut neither wheat nor barley grow 
within its neighbourhood ; however it is ſupplied 
with maiz from Peru. Both the rivers and the 


ſea abound with fiſh, and near the houſes along 


the coaſt are vaſt quantities of cockles, on which 
account the Sparrards ſuppoſe Pedrarias choſe 
this ſpot, as they would be ſome ſupply in a 
time of ſcarcity. In the rivers of this province 


are vaſt numbers of alligatoꝶ of a monſtrous 
Vor. III. D | ſize, 
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fize, which have devourcd many of the Ha- 


mer d; and Indians. 

But to return; though Pedrarias had a ſtrong 
deſire to diſtinguiſh himielf by doing ſomething 
great, yet in the ſpace of eight or nine years he 
did little or nothing; for his vices defeated his 
ſchemes, and rendered all his undertakings abor- 
tive. Inſtead of treating the Indian Caciques 
as his predeceſſor Nanucx had done with civility 
and juftice, he behaved towards them like an 
imperious maſter, and yet was unable to extort 
half the quantity of gold that had been freely 
beſtowed on Balboa in preſents. He granted 
licences to various perſons to undertake diſco- 
veries, but on ſuch hard terms, and with io 
many reſtrictions, that they had no better ſuc- 
ceſs than himſelf, and all their endeavours had 
no other effect than to walte ;;reat numbers of 
men, and to bring an odium upon theſe ex- 
peditions. 

But what chiefly employed the care of Pe- 
drarias was reducing Urraca, a Cacique of the 
mountains, whoſe country was very rich in gold, 
and who, after the deceaſe of Nunex, would 
have nothing to do with the Spaniard;, preſum- 
ing, he ſaid, they could mean no good to others, 
who murdered and perſecuted each other, 'The 
Governor made war upon him for five years to- 
pms, and 1n that time deſtroyed a great num- 

r of his ſubjects, without being able to ſub- 
due or render him tributary ; on the contrary, 
chis Cacique was frequently too hard for the 
Spaniards ; his ſubjects were ſtout and warlike, 
and the ſituation of his country gave him ſuch 

advantages, 
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advantages, that the Spaniards could never act 
apainſt him with their horſe. He was a brave 
and enterpriſing Prince, had great good ſenſe, 
and foreſaw advantages as ſoon as any man, and 
there were few who could manage them berter. 
Pedrarias therefore loſt more men in the courſe 
of this war than Cortes in the conqueſt of Mexico, 
without even gaining a foot of land or an ounce 
of gold ; but he made himſelf ſome amends by 
the grievous extortions he committed among the 
Caciques who had ſubmitted to the Spaniards ; 
and with the gold he forced from them, main- 
tained fo great an intereſt at court, that notwith- 
ſtanding every enterprize in which he engaged 
was attended with loſs, yet every new project 
he ſent over was approved and applauded. 
This was the more extraordinary, as no man 
ever met with more oppoſition than he did: 
for on the one hand he was hated to the laſt 
degree by the [ndians, for whoſe ſake the Bi- 
ſhop of Chiapa had the humanity to go in per- 
ſon to Madrid to ſolicit - relief. The Spani/ 
officers, who were uneaſy under his government, 
ſent home a true repreſentation of his conduct, 
which was ſach as would have ruined the for- 
tune of any other man. Befides all this, he was 
upon very bad terms with the royal audience at 
St. Domingo, which was then, what it ſtill is, the 
ſupreme tribunal in the J/ft-Indies, and the 
chief reaſon for his removing the ſeat of his 
government from Santa Maria to Panama, was 
that he might be farther out of their reach. 
However, about the beginning of the year 
15 26, the court of Spain, wearied with continual 
Sf 2 complaints, 


e Diſco 
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complaints againſt him, was at length reſolved 
to ſend him a ſucceſſor. Pedrarias was informed 
of this reſolution, and 5 he knew 8 of 
avoiding his coming, and was very loth to 
with his power, bs began to caſt about in his 
own mind where to find another eſtabliſhment. 
There was only one expedition under any of his 
creatures which had met with ſucceſs, and that 
was the conqueſt of Nicaragua by Francis Her- 
xandez, who ated under his licence, and the 
Governor had alſo been at ſome expence in fit- 
ting him out. He reſolved therefore to retire 
into this country, in order to ſecure it for him- 
ſelf, though it of right belonged to him who 
had ſubdued it, aud alſo to avoid delivering up 
his province to his ſucceſſor in perſon, for fear 
he ſhould treat him as he himſelf had done 
Nunez, One would have imagined that when 
his affairs were in ſuch a ſituation he would have 
abated ſomewhat of his pride, or at leaſt of his 
cruelty ; but whether he had no power over his 
temper, or knew that he had till intereſt enough 
at court to prevent his being called to an account 
for murder, he committed one more baſe and 
barbarous, if poſſible, than that of Nunez de 
Palboa. 

On his entering the new province, he pre- 
tended that he had received information that his 
deputy intended to revolt, and therefore ſent for 
him to anſwer to the charge: Francis Hernandez 
came with that boldneſs which is natural to in- 
nocence ; but Pedrarias no ſooner had him in 
Ins power, than he cauſed his head to be ſtruck 


Off, | 
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off, alledging that there was no other way for a 
ernment to be ſafe againſt perſons in power, 


Sh their fidelity was once ſuſpected. Vet as 


black and heinous as this fact was, he not only 
eſcaped being called to an account for it, but 
was confirmed in his government of Nicaragua, 
as if the gratification of his own cruel diſpoſi- 
tian had been an indiſputable proof of his zeal 
and attachment to the crown of Spain. 
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Francis Pizarro, with the Aſſiſtance of tævo other 
Perſons, undertakes the Diſcovery of Peru, but 
meets with many Hardſhips, till at length ob- 
taining a particular Account of the immenſe 
Riches of the Country of which he is in ſearch, 
he returns to Panama, but being oppoſed by the 
Governor, embarks for Spain. ; 


HE readcr has ſeen in the preceding 
chapters, that Yaſquez Nunez de Balboa 

was the firſt Spariard who formed the project of 
making diſcoveries on the Seuth Sea, and the 
defire of wreſting the execution of it out of his 
hands, 
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hands, was che principal motive that induced 
Pedrarias to take away his life. But when all the 
expeditions undertaken by this cruel monſter 
had failed, three perſons in the year 1524 of- 
fered to engage in this undertaking at their own 


expence, provided they might be allowed fair 
and equitable terms. To this propoſal Pedra- 
rias readily liſtened, believing that he ran no 
hazard in eomplying with their requeſt, ſince it 
they miſcarried he ſhould loſe nothing ; and it 
they ſucceeded, he hoped that he ſhould be able 
to ſecure to himſelf the fruits of their enter- 


rize. 
, The principal of theſe three perſons was 
Francis Pizarro, who has been already mention- 
ed more than once. He was a native of Traxilla. 
a town in the province of EHremadura in Spain ; 
and ſome of the Spaniſh writers ſay, he was a 
nobleman by birth, while others maintain that 
he was the illegitimate ſon of Gonzalo Pizarro, 
an officer at Truxillo, who ſuffered him to be 
expoſed as a foundling at a church door ; how- 
ever, being diſcovered to be the father, he was 


| obliged to ſupport him; but giving him no 


manner of education, he made him fpend his 
youth in the moſt ſervile offices, and in parti- 
cular in keeping his hogs. Young Pizarro how- 
ever, at length ran away from the herd, and en · 
tering on board a ſhip failed to the - Indies, 
where he dittinguiſhed himſelf by his bold and 
enterpriſing difbofition in the wars of Hiſpaniola 
and Cuba, and obtained a commiſſion ;- he at 
length ſailed with Hcj-dato the Gulph of 3 
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and afterwards ſerved under Nun'z de Balboa, | 


and havin 
on the 
City, where he ſeemed diſpoſed to ſpend the 


uired a handſome fortune, had, 


remainder of his life in peace, till the thirſt of 


gold incited him to engage in this undertaking, 
and afterwards prompted him to commit actions 
that rendered him a diſgrac: to human nature. 
The ſecond of theſe adventurers was Diego & 

, who took his name from the place of 
his birth; for his origin was ſo obſcure, that no 
2 has boen able to diſcover who was his 

ther. 

The third was Ferdinando de Lugues, or as he 
is ſometimes called de , who, as well as 
both the Gormer, was advanced in years. This 
man, who was 2 prieſt, had much the 
fortune; he was proprietor of the iſland of Ta- 


* had a good eſtate beſides, and a conſider» | 
e 


ſum in ready 
This ſhip made much noiſe, as nothing 
could be more fingular than for three private 
men to raiſe a joint ſtock for conquering a great 
Empire; and this, like other projects, was treated 
as a wild and vi ſcheme that would infal- 
libly end in the ruin of the projectors: but 
without regarding the opinions of the world, 
they ſolemnly promiſed each other, that no 
dangers nor 8 ſhould make them 
lay aſide their enterpriſe, and that they would 
make an equal diviſion of the wealth they ſhould 
acquire, after having firſt deducted the Empe- 
ror's dues and all expences. To each of then 
was aſſigned a particular part in the conqueſt of 
Peru: 


building of Panama, ſettled in that 
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Peru : Francis Pizarro you, 33 command the 
that went upon 1 » 
* carry ham — hg and to reinforce him 
from time to time, and Ferdinand de Lugues 
was to ſtay at Panama, to provide ammunition 
and provifions for the ule of thoſe engaged in 
the - we * _ 4 
Theſe articles being a upon, i 

ſolemnly to high wy which — celebrated by 
the prieſt Ferdinando de Luques, who havin 

broke the wafer into three pieces, took the irt 
kimſelf, and gave the others to his companions, 
as a token that _ would au _ preſent 
project with no leſs eagerneſs, if their eter- 
nal happineſs depended upon it. They took 
care to make the beſt inquines they could into 
the cauſes of all former mifcarczages, in order the 
better to avoid them, and were very aſſid uous in 


finding out perſons who had been employed in 


the preceding expeditians, that might 

reap — — cher experi wy N 
About the middle of Nowember ig 24, Pi- 
zarro embarked in a new ſhip with 114 men, 
officers included, and p to the iſland of 
Tabago, about five leagues diſtant from Panama, 
whence he ſailed to the Pear! aud in the midſt 
of the bay, where he took in wood and water, 
with hay for four horſes he had on board ; and 
then proceeding 100 leagues to the ſouthward, 
landed at Port Pinas, upon the continent on 
the ſouth ſide of the bay of Panama, where he 
endeavoured to penetrate into the country ; but 
the people having fled from their habitations, 
and meeting with nothing but bogs and mpun- 
tains, 
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farther down the coaſt, but finding 
there the ſame inconveniences, and perceiving 


his men died by ſickneſs, fatigue, and want of 
proviſions, he ſent the ſhip to the /e of Pearls, 
to procure freſh ſupplies. 

Mean while Pizarro was joined by Almagro 
with two ſhips and 60 recruits, when notwith- 
ſtanding the unhealthineſs of the climate they 
continued on the coaſt, and had many ſkirmiſhes 
with the natives, in one of which A/magro loſt 
an eye, but happening in ſome of their excur- 
ſions to meet with gold to the value of 14 or 
$5000 crowns, they reſolved, in ſpite of all the 
hazards and difficulties they encountred, to pro- 
ceed on the enterpriſe, to which they were en- 
couraged by their pilot, who while they were 


under the equator, where he ſeized ſome pri- 
ſoners, who made him ſenfible that the treaſures 


ed of them. 

When the pilot returned with this agreeable 
news, he found Pizarro greatly reduced ; his 
money being exhauſted, his men ſick, and A- 
magro gone to Panama with the gold they had 
taken, to procure another reinforcement of 

troops and proviſions. 
A raiſed 40 recruits, and having pur- 
chaſed ſome horſes, arms, cloths, proviſions and 
medicines, returned to Pizarro, where the 
teſt part of his men being ſick or dead, 
they removed from that unhealthy part of the 
con- 


tains, without any proſpect of proviſions, be 


the rainy ſeaſon coming on, and that many of | 


on ſhore had run down as far as Cape Paſſars 


of Peru greatly ſurpaſſed whatever had been 


| 
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continent to the iſland of Gallo, where having 


ſaid about 15 days they ran ſtill further to the 
ſouthward ; but found the weather continue fo 
bad, and the country ſo much under water, that 
Pizarro himſelf began to deſpair of ſucceſs, and 
ſo hot was the diſpute about continuing the en- 
terpriſe, that the two commanders were on the 
point of drawing their ſwords ;. but at length 
it was agreed, that they ſhould return to the 
iſland of Gallo where Pizarro was to remain 
with his men, till went to Panama 
for recruits. Many of the ſoldiers deſired to go 
along with him ; but this was abſolutely refuſed, 
and as ſeveral of the ſoldiers had threatened to 
complain to the Governor, that ſending them 
on this expedition was devoting them to de- 
ſtruction, great care was taken to prevent their 
ſending any letters. However, one of them 
found means io ſend a paper ſubſcribed by moft 
of them, repreſenting their hardfhiips, and de- 
firing to be recalled, which was fo artfully 
incloſed in a hottom of cotton „ that 
it eſcaped the vigilance of the bw and 
came ſafely to the hands of the new Governor, 
for Pedrarias was now removed from his 

vernment, and ſucceeded by Pedro los Rios, who 
was ſo far from ſuffering A/magro to raiſe more 
recruits, that he ſent a ſhip with a Commiſſary 


to the iſland of Gallo, to bring back all the men 


who ſurvived. 

The arrival of this ſhip greatly mortified P-- 
zarro, who intreated the Commiſſary to allow 
{ach of the men to ſlay with him as voluntarily 
choſe it, which being granted, he drew a line 

with 
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with the point of his ſword, and harangui 
his men, Td chem they were at liberty, if 2 
thought fit, to return to Panama; but he was 
grieved at the thought of their now abandon. 
ing fo glorious a proſpect, when they were on 
the point of reaping the reward of all their ſuf. 
ferings. That for his part, he would periſh in 
the glorions undertaking rather than deſert it, 
and thoſe who voluntarily ftaid ſhould ſhare 
with him the treafures which fell into his hands, 
He then deſired thoſe who were willing to pro- 
ceed, to come over the line he had drawn. But 
fo great were the ſufferings of theſe poor people, 
that only thirteen men and a Mulatto came 
over, while the reſt embarking with the Com- 
miſſary returned to Panama. 


| 


Pixarro's affairs were now in a moſt wretched 


fitnation, for he was not only deprived of the 
hopes of performing any thing remarkable at 
preſent, but had a very indifferent proſpect with 
reſpect to futurity. In this diſtreſs, which be 
concealed in his own breaſt, he retired with a 
few daring fellows, who reſolved to follow hx 
deſperate fortune, to the iſland of Gorgona for a 
ſupply of water, and ſtaĩd there till he was 
joined by Almagro with a few volunteers, whom 
de had with ſome difficulty perſuaded to engage 
in this expedition. 


With theſe men they left Gorgona, and failed 


2 the coaſt till they found themſelves in 30˙. 
ſouth latitude, having ſpent about two years in 2 


voyage which, now the current and trade winds 
are known, is performed in as many weeks. In 
this paſſage, however, they took ſeveral gin | 

| * | 
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veſſels of conſiderable value, and obtained ſuch 
intelligence of the wealth of the coaſt, that Pi- 
zarro reſolved to ſend Pedro de Candia, a man 
of good ſenſe and agreeable addreſs, to pene- 
trate as far as he could into Tambez, in order 
to learn whether the informations he had re- 
ceived were true. 

Pedro rendered himſelf agreeable to the 7:- 
dians, and by his good conduct was enabled to 
execute his commiſſion in the compleateſt man- 
ner. He returned fafe to Pizarro ; aſſured him 
that the country exceeded all imagination ; that 
the wealth and ſplendor of the people, and the 

ndeur of their public edifces were incredible, 
and that great art and ſkill were viſible in theſe 
ſtructures, which were ſo rich, that the ver 
walls were covered with gold and ſilver. 

Upon this report Pizarro called a council of 
his people, when, after much deliberation, it 
was reſolved to return to Panama, where being 
enabled to give an account of the prodigious 
advantages to be reaped from an expedition 
made in a proper manner to Peru, it was to be 
hoped they ſhould find people who were willing 
to embark in ſuch an advantageous undertak- 
ing, and obtain ſuch ſupplies as would inſure 
their ſucceſs. 

However, ſailing a few leagues farther alon 
the coaſt, they made Pay/e, to which Pizarro 
gave the name of Santa Cruz, and finding this 
one of the beſt harbours they had obſerved on 
the coaſt of Peru, they caſt anchor, and going 
aſhore, found the natives extremely civil, and 
willing to take the trifles they had to give them, 
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in exchange for proviſions. They weighed 
from this place, leaving a Spaniard named A. 
phon/o de Molina, who had ſeparated from them 
on ſhore ; but ſoon after returning, he came on 
board in one of the floats of that country, and 
told them that he had been entertained with 
great civility by a woman of diſtindtion, who 
was very defirous of ſeeing the flip. Soon after 
the ſame woman ſent other floats to pilot them 
into a fafe part of the harbour, upon which Pi- 
zarro ſent Malina, with three other gentlemen, 
to invite this Peruvian lady on board, and the 
coming, he treated her in the moſt elegant 
manner his circumſtances would admit. In re- 
turn ſhe invited Pizarro on ſhore, and the next 
morning, at his landing, received him with a 
great retinue, and conducted him and his attend - 
ants to an arbour ; where ſhe entertained him at 
dinner, and afterwards with ſeveral Indian 
diverſions, | 


It is pretended that Pizerrc not only thanked | 


this Peruvian Lady for her great civilities ; but 
made her a long ſpeech, in which he repreſented 
the excellencies of the Chri/tian religion, and 
the errors of idolatry ; exhorting her and her 
friends to ſubmit to the King of Spain the 
moſt powerful monarch upon earth : and that 
the Peruwians anſwered in general terms, that 
they were ſatisfied with the religion of their an- 
ceſtors, and knew cf none who ought to com- 
mand their allegiance, but their own lawful 
Inca; but it dees not appear that Pizarro had 


yet any opportunity of learning the Peruvian 


language. 
How- 
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However, the Spaniards returning on board, 
ſailed back for Panama, where he arrived to- 


wards the end of the year 1527, with ſeveral 
large pieces of gold, three Indian boys whom 
he intended to educate for Interpreters, and 
ſome Peruvian ſheep. Thoſe who had before 
ridiculed this expedition as abſurd and ruinous, 
confeſſed their error, and were deſirous of 
—＋ of its advantages; but Pizarro being 
oppoſed y the Governor, who refuſed to allow 
his levying more men, and finding it neceſſary 
that he ſhould be ſupported by an authority 
ſuperior to his own, he, with the conſent of 
his partners, ciabarked for Old Spaix to ſolicit 
the Emperor's protection, and ſach powers as 
were neceſſary for promoting their ſchemes. 


ties he had met with in 
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Pizarro arrives in Spain, and meets avith n ſowvnuy. 
able Reception from Charles V. who grants him 
Commiſſions and Penxcers for purſuing his Cen- 
gueſts. He returns to Panama, whence he con- 
tinues his Cearſe to St. Matthew's Bay, here 
he attacks the defencele/s Indians avithout Pro- 
wocation, which occaſion his being diſtraſcd for 
want of Provifiens. He lands at Tumbez, in 
ſpite of the Inhabitants, who being terrified at 
his Cannon and Horſes, fly farther into the Coun- 
try, leaving behind them immenſe Riches, «chich 
are feized by Pizarro, «who builds a Fort agen 
the Coaſt. 


IZ ARR O arrived without any remark- 
able accident at Seile, whence he pro- 
ceeded to the court of the Emperor Charles V. 
where he met with a very gracious reception, 
on his preſenting his Majeſty with ſome Peru- 
vans in their proper habits, ſeveral gold and fil- 
ver veſſels of the taſhion of the country, and two 
or three Peruvian ſheep. The Emperor took 
great pleaſure in hearing him relate the difiicul- 
his ſearch for Peru, and 

referred him to the council of the Indies, who 
ordered him to proceed in the conqueſt of that 
Empire, as far as 200 leagues to the ſouthward 
of Tumbex, which is at the bottom of the bay of 
Guiaquil, He alſo obtained the titles of Gover- 
nor 


29 


39 
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nor and Captain General, with the offices of 
Adelantado, or Lieutenant, and of Alquazil- 
Major or Chief juſtice of Peru. "This was direct- 
ly contrary to his agreement with his partners g 
he having promiſed to obtain the ſecond of theſe 
titles for Almagro, and the laſt for his pilot, 
who had ſerved him with great fidelity and 
kill. However, he obtained for Ferdinando de 
Lugues the title of Protector- General of the Pe- 
revians, with the Emperor's promiſe of recom- 
mending him to the Pope, to be made Biſhop of 
Tumbez, of which place Almagro was however 
nominated Governor, with the title of Don; 
his baſtard fon was legitimated, beſides, of the 
13 men who remained with P:zarro in his di- 
ſtreſs on the iſland of Galle, thoſe who were 

ntlemen, had the honour of knighthood, and 
fach as were not, were raiſed to the rank of 
gentlemen. 

Theſe Commiſſions were granted at Teledoon 
the 26th of July 1528, and fix Dominican 
Friars were ordered to go over with Pizarro, 


as Miſlionaries to aſhſt in the converſion of the 


Peruvians ; but though the Emperor hoped to 
obtain conſiderable advantages from this expe- 
dition, he did not advance a fingle piece of 
money for the ſcrvice. 

Pizarro having thus ſettled the affairs which 
brought him to Spain, paid a viſit to Truxillo, 
the place of his birth, where he found that his 
father had been many years married to a woman 
of a good family, and had three ſons grown 
up to man's eſtate, Ferdinand, Gonzalo, and 
Juan; and that his mother had been married 

E 3 to 
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to a farmer, by whom ſhe had a ſon named 
Francis Martin de Alcantara; theſe entered into 
his ſervice, and being greatly beloved in the 
neighbourhood, made great diſpatch in pro- 
viding whatever he wanted, which having ef. 
feed, he embarked with them at Sewille in the 
month of Jaunary 1530, and ſafely arrived at 
Nod re de Dies on the coaſt of Terra Firma, 


from whence he marched with his people over. | 
land to the city of Panama, where Almagro was 


ſo diſguſted at his having engroſſed all the 


honour and authority to himſelf, that he re- 


fufed to aſſiiſt him in the intended expedition, 


till P:zarro promiſed to relinquiſh the title of 
Adelantado, and to give him an equal ſhare | 
in whatever they ſhould acquire. Upon which 


conceſſions, Almogro agreed to aſſiſt him as 

formerly; but though he, for the preſent, 

ſmothered his reſcutment, he never heartily for- 
ave him. 

Three ſhips being prepared at Panama, on 
board of which were 125 ſoldiers, 37 horſes, 
with arms, ammunition, and ſtores, Pizarro ſet 
ſail from thence ; but meeting with contrary 
winds, he found it 1mpoſlible to keep the ſea, 
with his horſes on board, and therefore came 
to an anchor above 100 leagues to the north- 
ward of Tumbez, at a place which he called &. 
Matthew's Bay. He had here the inhumanity 
to attack the natives without the leaſt provoca- 
tion, and to make many of them priioners, 
when tue reſt fly ing up into the counrry, he 
plundered their towns, in which he found im- 
menſe treaſures ; for theſe pcople being honeſt 

; them- 
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themſelves had no ſuſpicion of the Spaniards, 
and therefore took no care of hiding any thing 
from them. | 

By this cruel conduct Pizarro ſoon became 
diſtreſſed for want of proviſion, and loſing many 


ol his men by ſickneſs, and the hardſhips they 


endured in marching through bogs, and thickers 
of mangroves, his forces were greatly diminiſhed, 
beſides many of his people contracted a kind of 
diſorder, which they imputed to the water they 
drank being poiſoned ; for their faces and bo- 
dies were ſuddenly covered with warts, that 
were extremely painful, and when they were 
cut off, ſome them bled to death. He now 
too late perceived his error, in not courting the 
friendſhip of the natives, and being in no con- 
dition to make a ueſt of Peru with the 
forces he had left, ſent back his ſhips to Pa- 
nama to raiſe more recruits. He alſo ſent to 
the ſame place 30,000 peſoes in gold, with a 
great number of emeralds, and might have ſent 
many more, had it not been for the folly of ſome 
of his people, who were ſo ſtupid as to break 
them in pieces with hammers, in order to try 
if they were not as hard as diamonds. 

Francis Pizarro reſolved to continue in action 
till the arrival of his recruits, and having in 
fome meaſure informed himſelf of the ſtate of 
the country, thought he might take ſome ad- 
vantage of the diſputes which ſubſiſted between 
the Tumbexenes and the inhabitants of Pura, 2 
neighbouring iſland, by making friends of the 
latter. He therefore continued his march to- 
ward Twmbez, keeping the fea ſtill in fight, till 

coming 
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coming near the above iſland, he paſſed over 
to it with his men ; however, diſagreeing with 
theſe iſlanders he attacked and routed them. 
This, he flattered himſelf, would have opened 


a way for his contracting a cloſe alliance with *' 


the Tumbezenes; becaule finding 6co of the 
Jatter, with one of the moſt conſiderable per. 
ſons of the city, priſoners to the inhabitants of 
Cuna, he ſent them to Tumbez, with three of 
his own people; but if the Spaniſb writers axe to 
be credited, the Taumbezenes had the ingratitude 
and cruelty, to ſacrifice theſe three men to their 
idols; However, as Pizarro was ignorant of this 
circumſtance, he ftill regarded the T umtezencs 


| 
| 


| 


as his allies, upon . x aſſiſtance he might 


conſtantly depend. 

In the mean time Almagro ſending Pigarre a 
conſiderable reinforcement from Panama, and 
Ferdinand de Sote, and other adventurers, alſo 
arriving with troops from Nicaragza, he thought 
himſelf in a condition to carry on the war u 
the continent, eſpecially as he had ſome reaſon 


to expect, that he ſhould be ſupported by the | 


Tumbezenes, Accordingly, having provided a 
ſufficient number of floats, he tranſported his 
troops to Twnbez ; but loſt ſome of his men, on 
his landing, ſome floats being overſer by the 
ſurf which beat upon the thore, and to his 
great ſurprize, ſeveral of his people were at- 
tacked and cut off by his ſuppoſed friends. 
The Spe: writers have given different rea- 
ſons for this behaviour in the Taumbexenes : ſome 
relate, that the natives obſerving that the Ha- 
mards had enſaved che inhabitants of * 
iub- 


* 
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ſubrerted their religion and government, de- 


moliſhed their temples, and every thing they 
held ſacred, expected to be treated in the ſame 
manner, and therefore thought themſelves 
obliged to oppoſe their landing. But others in- 
form us, that while the Spanrards were engaged 
in the reduction of Puna, a very great altera- 
tion happened in the affairs of the continent : 
Atabualpa, or, as he is generally called, Ataba- 
liba, had defeated the forces of his brother Hue/- 
car, the Emperor, cut in pieces moſt of the in- 
habitants of Tumbez, and the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, for adhering to him, and that the troops 
which oppoſed Pixarro's landing in Tambez, 
were thoſe detached by Atabalila to that pro- 
vince, in order to repel the invaſion of the 
Spaniards. 

But whatever were the motives of their op- 
poſing the deſcent of theſe ſtrangers, they were 
thrown into ſuch confuſion by the Shui horſe 
and artillery, that they fled as the Spaniards ad- 
vanced, and after ſeveral thouſands of them 
had been ſlaughtered, were forced to abandon 
not only the city and caſtle, but even the whole 
ralley of Tumbez, and to leave behind them 
all their gold and filver plate, emeralds, pearls, 
and other rich ſpoils which lay heaped up in 
the temple of the Sua and the Inca's palace, 
and were of ſuch immenſe value, that the Spa- 
mards could ſcarcely believe their eyes, on their 
finding them ſo ſuddenly in their poſſeſſion, and 
ſo great was the conſternation of the Inca Ara- 
balika and his whole court, when the fugi- 
uves related the ſlaughter made by the 2 

erers 
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derers ordnance, and the impoſſibility of ef. 
caping the Span; hories, that they concluded | 
it the Spaniards were not Gods, as they at firſt 
conjectured, they were certainly Devils, and 
that it was impoſſible for any human force to 
oppole them. 


Pizarro ſoon received 4 of the ter-. 
nca's court, of | 


ror he had ſpread through the 
which he reſolved to take advantage as ſoon as 
poſſible. He, however, thought proper to defer 


his march, till he had erected a flight fortreſs, | 


that might ſerve him as a place of retreat and 


ſecurity, and in which the recruits he expected 


migh be quartered. He accordingly built one 
upon the ſca coalt, and gave it the name of St. 
Michael, this was performed in the year 1531, 
and was the firſt Saniſh colony planted in Peru, 

The forming of this ſettlement was certainly 
a very prudent ſtep, and there was no place on 
the whole coaſt ſo properly ſituated for it as 
that choſen by Pizarro. His next ſtep was alſo 
the wiſeſt he could poſſibly have taken, for he 
made an equal diviſion of all the gold and fil- 
ver in his poſſeſſion, giving notes for it, payable 
at Panama, to thoſe who were to accompany him 
in his future conqueſts, while he delivered to 
ſuch as remained behind in the new colony 
their whole ſhares without abatement. By this 
eſtabliſhment he plainly diſcovered his inten- 
tion to remain in the country, which it was evi- 
dent he could not do but by force, and there- 
fore the news of his erecting a fortified town, 
and compelling the Indians who lived near it to 
obey not only him, but the meaneſt of the Spa- 


niard: * 
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niardi, ſoon ſpread through the whole Empire, 
and engaged the two brothers, who were con- 
tending for the throne to turn th ir «yes up n 
thole who might toon have the Linpire at 
cheir diſpoſal ; but as the diſputes between 
theſe two brothers proved their ruin, and the 
chief cauſe that brought this great Empire un- 
der ſubjection to the Sparzards, ſome account 
of the affairs of Peu is neceſſary to render this 


hiſtory perfectly intelligible. 
27222. 205000 cookers 


CHAP. HII. 


An Account of the Diviſion; in Peru at the Time 


of Pizarro's d:iſ.overing that Kingdom. Pi- 
zarro elicit for his Aung by the con- 
tinding Partics. Ferdinand Pizarro aud Fer- 
dinand Soto, await upon Atabaliba in Quality 
of Ambaſſadors, and meet with a favourable 
Reception. The Inca, attended by his Army, 
awaits upon the Spaniſh General; but is inhu- 
manly attacked, many of the Seldiers murdered 
in coid Blood, and himſelf taken Prijoncr. He 
2 a Ranſom fer his Life, wich is accepted; 

ut is afterwards baſely murdercd uader the 
Form of Law. 


HE Inca or Emperor Guayanacapa was 
a Prince who diſting uiſhed himfelt by 


his many virtues, but being ambitious, and ge- 


nerally ſucceſ ful in war, made ſeveral conſi- 
derable additions to his Dominions, and in parti- 
cular 
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cular ſubdued the province of Quito; to confirm 
his title to which, he married the daughter of 
the late Sovereign, and by her had a fon called 
sltahualpa or Atabaliba, to whom at his death 


he bequeathed the crown of Quito, on account | 


of its being independent of the dominions of | 
the Inca'>, and its deſcending to him in right 


of his mother. 


But Hue/car, Guayanacapa's el- 


deſt ton, who ſucceeded to his father's hereditary 
dominions, in ſiſted upon Atabaliba's 1 urrendering 
the Kingdom of Quite, promiſing, in return, to 


give him a ſhare of his father's treaſures, and to 
aſſign him lands for his ſubſiſtence. Aabaliba re- 


fuled to conſent to this propoſal ; but offered to 


pay homage to his brother Huecar for the crown, | 


In conſequence of this diſpute both partie: 


had recourſe to arms, and a 
rent enſued which laſted for three days, and 
was as bloody as it was obſtinate. 


Ar length 


the forces of Atabaliba were defeated, and he 


himſelf taken priſoner ; but while the guards 
were immericd in the rejoicings and feſtivals 


wiich followed the victory, he found means to 
break a hole through the wall of the houſe 


wherein he was confined, by which he made | 


his eſcape, and returned to his own ſubjedts, 


whom he found diſpirited by their laſt defeat. 


He, however, ſoon revived their courage, by 


alluring them that his father had appeared to 
him in priſon, and by changiag him into a ſer- 


pert, had given him an opportunity of ſliding 


turough a little hole in the wall. 


What to a ſeniible people would appear ri- 


di:ulous, is to a ſuperſtitious and credulous | 


mul- 


general engage- 
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multitude a miracle. This ſtory inſtantly ſpread 
through the whole Empire: The people in ge- 
neral took up arms in his defence, and he had 
oon a much larger body of forces than ever. He 
now defeated two or three armies that oppoſed 
him, levelled with the ground the place where 
he had been . and on his arrival at 
Tumbezattempicd to make himſelſ maſter of the 
iſland of Pu na, but without ſucceſo, when, leaving 
that iiland, he marched with all his forces to 
give Hueſcar battle, who wis advancing to- 
wards him with a prodigious army. Atatalibe 
hearing of his approach, ſent two of his beſt 
officers with 3 or 4000 light armed troops 
to obſerve his brother's ſtrength, who, on their 
drawing near to Hur/car's camp, truck out of 
tac high road to avoid being Efovert: 

At this very inſtant Huc/car, with ſome of his 
chief courtiers and priucipal officers, had retired 
mto the ſame bye road to ſhun the noiſe and 
buſtle of his army, when Labaliba's men ob- 
ſerving the royal ſtandard, laid hold of this op- 
portunity of putting a ſpeedy end to the war, 
and immediately attacking Huc/car defeated his 
guards and made him priſoner. 

Theſe victors were however ſoon in as much 
danger as the vanquiſhed, for Hac/car's army 
being informed of what had paſſed, ſurrounded 
this hand iul of men, and threatened to cut then 
inſtantly in pieces. In this extremity they told 
Hucſcar, that if he did not immediately order 
his army to retire, they would cut off his head, 
after which they were determined to die upon 
the ſpot. At the ſame time they obſerved, that 

Vol. III. F he 
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he need be under no apprehenſion from his con- 
finement, ſince all Aabaliba required, was the 
permiſſion to enjoy his own kingdom of Quito, 
which being ſecured to him, he was toc gene- 
rous to detain him. On this Hue/car ordered 
his principal officers to draw off their forces to 


Cuzce, where the Incas kept their court, and this 


command was immediately obeyed. 


Things were in this ſituation when Pizarn 


entered Peru. 
Hucſcar; but aniwered in general terms that he 
was on his march to aſũſt the diftreſled, and 
ſee juſtice impartially adminiſtred. He was af- 
terwards honoured with a ſolemn embatiy from 


He was firſt ſolicited to aſh 


Atabaliba, to deſire his alliance and friendſhip. 
Upon which he immediately reſolved to vin 
that prince at Caxamalca, where he then wa. 


The Saniardi in their way thither, ſuffered ex- 
tremely by marchmg through a parche«| barren 
deſert, that was about 2o leagues over, after 


which they entered into a rich fertile country, 


where they ftaid to refreſh themſelves, and 
then continued their journey. 
The Spaniardt were ſoon after met hy other 


Ambaſſadors, who came to compliment Pix ro, ' 


and to preſent him, in the name of the Inca, 


with a pair of gold buſkins richly orna mented, 


and bracelets of the ſame metal, ſet with eme- 
ralds, which he was deſired to put on, at his 
obtaining an audience of Aabaliba, who by 
ſeeing his own preſents, would eal.ly know him. 
Theſe Ambaſſadors alſo made him ſeveral otl er 
valuable preſents, and brough: „ich thein great 

plenty 
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plenty of proviſions, which were much wanted 


on- by the army. 
; the The chief of this embaſſy was of the race of 
ite, | the Incas, and behaved with great politeneſs, 
ene- | which the Spartard; attributed to fear, in which 
ered | they were certainly right, though they did not 
es 0 ftand in awe of them ſo much on account of 
this their arms as from a religious motive; for they 
ſuperſtitiouſly imagined that the Spaniards were 
arr the deſcendants of the Sun. For they had an 
aſi old tradition, which had been univerſally re- 
at he ceived, that the elder ſon of one of their Incas, 
and who had lived many ages before, had ſeen a 
as af ftrange kind of phantom who called himſelf 
from racheca, or offspring of the Sun. His dreſs 
ſhip. and appearance were intirely different from 
vim that of the Peruviaut, who have no beard, and 
was. Whoſe cloaths reached no lower than their 
d ex- knees, but this phantom had a long beard, a 
arren | garment of a very unuſual make, which reached 


after | down to his feet, and he led in his hand an ani- 
ntry, mal that was abſolutely unknown to the young 
and | Prince. This fable was fo univerſally believed, 
and fo firmly rooted in the minds of the Peru- 

other | wviaxr, that they no ſooner ſaw a Spaniard with 
r , | a beard, his legs covered, and holding his horſe 
Inca, by the bridle, then they cried out See there is the 
2nted, Luca Virachoca, er the Sen of the Sun. This opi- 
 eme- | mon, joined to the diſſenſions between the two 
at his ¶ brothers, greatly facilitated Piæarro's conqueſts. 
10 by The Spaniards on their arrival at Caxamalca, 
/ him. | found that Atabaliba had retired to a place at 
otler 2 ſmall diſtance. Upon which the General ſent 


great F 2 his 
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his brother Ferdinand Pizarro and Ferdinand 
Seto in quality of Ambaſſadors. 

They were received with very great cere. 
mony, and immediately introduced into the 
royal preſence, which ſtruck the Sprariards with 
joy and reverence, for not only the Inca, but 
all who were with him, glittered with gold and 
jewels. | ” 

As ſoon as the Spaniard; approached Ataba- 
liba, who was ſeated in a chair of maſiy gold, 


they ſaluted him in the Spani/s faſhion, with 


which appearing well pleaſed, he aroſ: and em- 


braced them; and a golden chair being brought 


for each, they ſat and were ſerved by two 
beautiful Princeſſes, in veſſels of gold ſet with 


emeralds. They had afterwards a collation of 


fruit, which being over, Ferdinand Pizarro, by 


means of a wretched interpreter brought from 


Puna, made a long ſpeech, in which he told 
the Inca, that Francis Pizarro a famous Ge- 
neral was come as Ambaſſador from the High 
Prieſt of the Chriflian church, and from 
Charles V the moſt potent Emperor upon earth, 
to deliver him and his ſubjects from the tyranny 
of the Devil, and to pomt out to him the night 
road to heaven. To this the Inca they ſuppoſed 
made a pathetic reply, as he drew tears from 
the eyes of thoſe who underſtood him, and he 
concluded with telling them, that he would 
come the following day to hold a perſonal con- 
ference with their General. They could collect 
but little from his diſcourſe, and from the ab- 
ſurd manner, in which their interpreter ex- 


plained what the Inca had ſaid, they had - 
n 
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ſon to believe that he had received a very im- 
perfect explanation of Ferdinand Pizarro's ora- 
tion. 

Francis Pixarro being informed of this in- 
tended viſit, divided his cavalry, which amount- 
ed to 60 men, into three troops of 20 each, 
and poſted them behind an old wall, that their 
ſudden appearance might have the greater ef- 
fet, and having put himſelf at the head of his 
infantry, which amounted to only 100 men, 
waited for the coming of Arabaliba, who ad- 
vanced in regular order with his army, which 
was divided into four battalions conſiſting of 
$000 men each, and as ſoon as they drew near, 
the Inca addreſſig himſelf to his officers ſaid, 
% Theſe people are meſſengers of the Gods, let 
eus be ſeen to do nothing to offend them; 
but on the contrary uſe our utmoſt endeavours 
* to gain them by civilitics.” 

As he approached, Father Vincent De Valverda 
advanced from the SH], carrying in one hand 
a croſs, and in the other his breviary. At his 
appearance, the Inca ſeemed much ſurprized, 
but received him with great reſpect, and or- 
dered a chair for him, when the Father began a 
long diſcourſe which was tranſlated by the 
above wretched interpreter, while the Inca 
liſtened very attentixely to his harangue, in 
which he gave an account of the myſteries of 
the Chri/tian faith, the power of the Pope, St. 
Peter's ſucceſſor, and the univerſal monarchy of 
the Emperor Carles V. to which it was neceſ- 
ſary that the Inca ſhould ſubmit, for otherwiſe 
God would harden his heart, as he did Pharoab's. 


and 
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and then the Spaniard; were to inflict upon him 
all the plagues of Fg ypr. 

As t ng, had never heard of theſe ſub- 
jects, this diſſertation muſt have had all the ap- 
pearance of nonſenſe, yet it was rendered fli!} 
more ridiculcus by its being delivered through 
a channel fo deſpicable and barbarous as P. 
zarro's interpreter. However, the Inca made 
ſome ſort of reply, which was interpreted ſo 
badly, that the Prieſt knew no more of the Em- 
peror's meaning, than the Emperor did of his. 
Thus a ſcene ot contuſion immediately enſue, 
which was encreaſed by a tumult cauſed by ſome 
Sgauiarai, who obſerving an Indian idol upon 2 
tower, richly adorned with gold, filver and pre- 


cious ones, their avarice would not ſuffer them 
to wait longer, and therefore they fell to plun- 


dering it, 1a which they were at firft oppoſed 


by the Indians, till the Inca, whoſe command 


was to them cqual toa divine law, cried out, | 
That they ſhould do nothing to offend the Chil- 


dren of the Sun. 

Father 7":nccnt hearing the noiſe of this tu- 
mult, turned about, and dropping his croſs and 
breviary, ran in haſte to appeaſe it, when ſome 
of the perfidious Spariards perceiving the croſs 
trampled under foot, cried out, An inſult on 


Chriſtianity,” and inſtantly falling upon the II- 
dians, committed a mot dreadful ſlaughte?, and 


the horſe ſuddenly appearing, bore down all be- 
fore them; the poor Indians falling tame fa- 
crifices to their treachery without making the 
leaſt reſiſtance. Francis Pizarro at this inſtant put- 


ting himſelf at the head of the horſe, ad ranced in 


Ow”. | 
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perſon to ſeize Atabaliba, and laying hold of 
his robe, dragged the Inca from the chariot in 
which he ſat on the ſhoulders of his attendants. 
At which inſtant, one of the Spaniard; attempt- 
ing to ſtrike the Emperor with his ſword, wound - 
ed Pixarre, which was all the Spanis blood 
ſpilt at this ſcene of cool, mercileſs ſlaughter, 
in which ahout 5000 Indians were inhumanly 
maſſacred, without attempting to uſe the wea- 
pons they held in their hands; for they thought 
every command of the Inca, a part of their 
religion, and of the divine law, though it was 
attended with the loſs of their lives- Their 
principal attention was fixed upon their Prince, 
and many of them died, while eagerly endea- 
rouring to ſupport his chariot, to which the 
inca clung while the cruel and treacherous Pi- 
zarro dragged him from it, This happened on 
the 3d 2 Mar 1533, a day kept ſacred by the 
R-miſh Church, in honour of finding the croſs 
of 2 after its having been many years bu- 
ried, 

When this horrid ſcene was over, Pizarro 
cauſed the Inca to be conveyed to his own 
quarters, and directed that the ſpoils of the field 
thould be brought Lefore him, which confiſted 
of large gold and filver veſſels, tine garments, 
jewels and ornament», belonging to the Inca, 
we royal family and great officers. There were 
allo taken many of the women of quality, and 
ſome of the conſecrated virgins. That very day 
Pizarro impiouſly directed, that thankſgivings 
to God ſhould be oftered, upon the very ſpot 
where the earth waz covered with the dead 

bodies 
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bodies of the poor Peruwians they had thus 
inhumanly murdered and plundercd. 

The next day P:zarro 1 a detachment of 
his forces to plunder the Inca's camp, where 
he met with an immenſe quantity of riches, 
though the Peruvian Generals are ſaid to have 


the Spaniard; arrived there. To induce the In- 
dians not to carry off or conceal any more of 
their treaſures, Pizarro cauſed it to be proclaim- 
ed that the Inca was alive, and that they were 
at liberty to come and wait upon him as uſual. 
Upon which many of the Generals and great 
officers returned to Caxamalca to attend their 
captive Sovereign. He alſo cauſed the Inca's 
women to be brought to him, and ſuffered him 
to be ſerved in the ſame manner as before his 
misfortunes, though he kept him in fetters, 


ſhewing his reſentment. 

Atabakoa obſerving the inſatiable thirſt of 
the Spaniards after gold and filver, and being 
very deſirous of liberty, made them an offer of 
filling a large room in the caſtle of Caxaralca 
with theſe metals, as high as an ordinary man 
could reach his hand: a propoſal which amazed 
the Spaniards, and which they gladly accepted. 
For this purpoſe he deſired that ſome Spar of · 


ficers might be ſent with his own people to 
Caxco, and other cities, to fetch the treaſures 
depoſited there, and at the ſame time ifſued 
his orders, that the Spariards who were diſ— 
patched to thoſe places ſhould be hoſpitably en- 
tertained in the countries through which they 
paſſed, 


removed 3000 loads of gold and ſilver, before 


at which the Inca could not forbear ſometimes 


ö 
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paſled, and receive all the a ffiſtance his ſub- 
ects could give them. 
Ina the mean while A/mogrs, having inliſted 
150 men at Pana. had embarked with them 
for Peru, in order to reinforce Pizarro, but 
had been obliged by contrary winds to land 
at Cape Franci/co, where he was joined by 
another party of the Spariard;, who were go- 
ing to ſhare Yig “ fortune, by which means 
his whole body amounted to between two 
and 300 ; but having loſt by ſickneſs and fa- 
rigue zo or 40 of his men, he at length ar- 
rived at the Spariſh colony of St. Michacl's, 
where he was informed that Pizarro had made 
the Emperor 4:abaliba priſoner, and taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of a vaſt treaſure ; when fearing that he 
would refuſe him his dividend, he conſulted 
his officers, whether they ſhould not proceed 
in queſt of ſome new diſcovery independently 
of Pizarro ; but a faithful account of this de- 
liberation being privately diſpatched to Pi- 
zar'o, by Amagre's ſecretary, he immediately 
tent ſeveral very obliging meilages to Almagro 
to allure him of his integrity, and to invite him 
to join him : at the ſame time he let him know, 
that there were ſome people who endeavour- 
ed to ſow divihons between them, and intreated 
him to be on his guard, as that might end 
in the ruin of one or both of them, as well 
as the deſtruction of their enterprize, and to 
ſupport this advice, ſent him the letter he 
had received from the ſecretary, which Almagro 
no iooner ſaw, than he cauſed him to be 


kanged. 
The 
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The report of Alnagre's arrival increaſed 
Atabal:ha's folicitude about his liberty, for he 
wiſely judged, that the infolence of the Spa- 
aiards would be augmented in proportion to 
their ſtrength, he therefore haſtened the bring. 
ing in of the treaſure he had offered for his 
ranſom, that he might obtain his liberty be. 
fore Pizarro was joiaed by Alnagro; but ano- 
ther accident happened about the ſame time, 
which he apprehended might prove {11 more 
fatal to him, for the Sauniſb officers who 
were ſent with his people to Cage, happen- 
ing to paſs through the town, where /7u/car 
his brother was confined in priſon, w.nt to fee 
him, and told him what Atabalilahad offered for 
his ranſom ; when that Prince replicd, that he 
had becn unjuſtly depotcd by his brother, who 
had no right either to the Empire or the trea- 
ſures he had promiſed, and that as he had heard 
one principal deſign of their coming was to re- 
heve the diſtreſſed, he did not doubt but they 
would releaſe him from his captivity, and re- 
ſtore him to his throne, which he ſhould nar 
only gratefully acknow ledge, but would give 
them more treaſure than it was in the uſurper's 

wer to beſtow ; for his loyal ſubjects had 

uried moſt of their gold and ſilver on his being 
made priſoner, but would readily produce it 
again, and pay it for his ranſom. 

Pizarre's meſſengers liſtened to his overtnres, 
and promiſed the Inca that juſtice ſhould te 
done him ; but, however, left that Prince ia 
priſon, and continued their j journey to Cazcs. 
Mean while Aabaliba, being informed of theſe 


OV ErtUres, 
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orertures, reſolved to put his brother to death; 
but reflecting that the Spaniards might make 
this a pretence for taking away his own life, 
he reſolved to ſound Pizarrs's inclination up- 
on the ſubject, which he did by informing 
him, with the appearance of much affection 
and concern, that his brother had been mur- 
dered. But finding that Pizarro was not at 
all moved at this news, and only replied, 
that this was the fortune of war, and that 
the lives of captives were at the conqueror's 
diſpoſal, he diſpatched an expreſs for putting 
Harſcar to death, and his urders were imme- 
diately executed; but in what manner is ſtill 
doubtful, ſome afirming that he was drowned, 
and others that his body was cut into ſmall 
bits to prevent his ſubjects paying the uſual 
honours to his corps. However, it is report- 
ed that when the murderers came into Hur/car's 
preſeuce, and let him know their buſineſs, 


he expreſſed himſelf to them in theſe terms; 


6 It is true my reign is but ſhort; but the 
« perſon by whoſe order J am put to death, 
* who was born and ought to have conti- 
% nued my fubjct, will not long enjoy that 
„power which he endeavours to purchaſe at 
the experce of the blood of his brother 
and his lawful Prince. 


His death was no ſooner known than the 


Peruvians made great lamentations, and cned 
to heaven for venzeance on his murderers. 
It is even ſaid, that ſome defired the Spaniards 
to revenge it. Mean while the officers who 
were {cnt to Cuzco were, on their arrival there 


adored 


— 
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adored by the people as the true deſcendants 
of the Sun ; but they ſoon perceived that they 
ought to deduce their original from a baſer 
fountain, and they were afflicted to find that 
ſo profligate a race of men, who trambled up- 
on every thing they held facred, and whoſe | 
avarice ſeemed to excecd all bounds, ſhould 
become the maſters of their country, and from 
that time they meditated how they might throw 
off the intolerable yoke they perccived the 
Spaniards were about to lay upon them. The) 
durit not, however, diſobey the commands of 
Atabalila, but having amaſſed a conſiderable 
quantity of treaſure, they ſent it to Caxamalen, 
probably with a view of aſſerting their liberties 
to greater advantage when they ſhould have 
procurcd their Inca's releaſe. | 
Pixarro being informed that a great quantity 
of gold, ſilver and emeralds was lodged in the 
Temple of the Inviſible God, he diſpaiched 
his three brothers thither with the Peruvian 
officers deputed by Aalaliba; but the Prietts 
of his deity being informed, that ſome of their 
temples had been ruined by the Spariord;, en- 
deavoured to prevent their ſuſferiug tl. e like 
misfortune, by ſending away 400 carriers loaded 
with gold, ſilver and jewels, before the Spartare's 
arrived, which were either buried in the earth, 
or carried to ſuch a diſtance that the Spauiars; 
could never diſcover them. Ferainand Pizarre, 
however, found as much plate in this tempie as 
amounted to goo crowns, beſides what w3s 
embezzled by the ſoldiers. | 
Alnaęre being by this ume advanced into 
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the neighbourhood of Caxamalca, Pizarro wenc 
out to meet him, and received him with all 
poſſible marks of affection and eſteem, offering 
him ſuch a ſhare in the ſpoils as made him 
perfectly eaſy. But his ſoldiers, who expected 
to divide the booty with thoſe who had ſerved 
under Pizarre, were ready to mutiny on their 
being told, that they were intitled to no part 
of it; but they were ſoon appeaſed by Pizarre's 
agreeing to diſtribute 100,000 ducats among 
them. The reſt of the plunder, after the Em- 
peror's fifth was deducted, was divided by P;- 
zarro among his officers and ſoldiers, and it is 
ſaid, that after he had reſerved the Inca's gol- 
den chair for his own uſe, he diltributed as 
much gold and filver plate among the ſoldiers, 
as amounted to above 1,500,000 crowns, which, 
conſidering the value of gold and filver at that 
time, was more than 15,000,000 of crowns 
now. But as large as this ſum appears in round 
numbers, it will yet be found more extraordi- 
nary and ſurprizing, it we conſider among how 
ſmall a number of men it was divided.“ 
Ferdinand P. xarre was now choſen as the fit- 
telt perſon to go to Europe, and wait on the 
Emperor Charts V. with his ſhare of the trea- 
ſure ; when about 60 of the private men inſiſt- 
ed upon their diſcharge, that they might go 
home, and peaceably enjoy the wealth they had 


It appears from good memoirs, that upon this 
dliviſion, each horſeman had to his ſhare near 2000 
ounces of gold, and the meaneſt ſoldier the value 
of 2000. ſterling, and that even ſome of the foot 
had twice that ſum. 


obtained : 
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obtained ; but this was violently oppoſed by 
Aimagro, and moſt of the council, who alledged 
it would greatly weaken their little army. But 
Francis Pigarre over-ruled this oppoſition, by 
obſerving that nothing could be more political 


than allowing them to return home, for as the | 


meaneſt ſoldier would depart fo very rich, they 
might be certain of gaining ten men for every 
one they loſt. 

Ferdiraud Pizarro before his departure went 
to take his leave of Ataballba, with whom he 
was in greater eſteem than any of the Spanib 
officers: the Emperor therefore was much 
concerned at his departure, and ſaid. My 
Lord, you are going home, which is ceriaialy 
matter of joy to you, though it fills me with 
grief; for 1 already apprehend that before 
*« your return, the man with one eye, mean- 
„ing 4lmagro, and the other with the great 
„belly, which was the King's treaſurer, wall 
put an end to my life: let us then take our 
* laſt farewel.“ 

His conjecture was indeed juſt, for the Sa- 
riards, who had been ſent for the reſt of Aa- 
baliba's ranſom, making 4 report of the prodi- 
gious quantities of gold they had brought, 
and the reaſons they had for believing that 
much greater were concealed, Almagro gave it 
as his opinion, that they ſhould wait no longer, 
but diſpatch the Inca, and then make as much 
haſte as poſlible to get into their poſſeſſion all 


the gold in Peru; a cruel reſolution, which, | 
though Francis Pizarro at firſt ſeemed to reject 
with horror, he afterwards gave it his approba- 
tion, 
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tion, on account of his being treated with ſome 
degree of contempt by Atabalila, and lis yiv- 
ing a viſible preference to other oſhcers in the 
Spaniſh army, the reaſon of which is very fin- 
gular, and cannot fail of giving pleaſure to the 
judicious reader. 

Atabaliba was a Prince of great penetration, 
and therefore laboured to — as pertect a 
knowledge as poſſible of the manners, cuſloms, 
and abilities of the Spaniards, in order that he 
might be the better able to deal with them, 
if, upon the payment of the ſum propoſed for 
his ranſom, they ſhould actually reſtore him to 
liberty. What particularly puzzled him, and 
ſeemed moſt unaccountable, was their having 
the art of writing and reading, he not being able 
to comprehend whether it was a natural endow- 
ment, or was acquired by labour and zppli- 
tation. In order to obtain ſatisfaction, he aſked 
one of the Spaniſb ſoldiers, whether he could 
expreſs the name of God upon his thumb- nail, 
the man readily anſwered that he could, and ac- 
cordingly wrote it, after which the Inca went 
to ſeveral of the Captains and ſoldiers, and ſhew- 
ing them his thumb-nail, aſked if they knew 
what that mark ſignified ? and from their an- 
ſwers, began to entertain an opinion, that read- 
ing and writing were natural to the nation ; 
but Francis Pizarro falling in his way, he aſked 
him the ſame queſtion, when being able neither 
to read nor write, he bluſhed and turned away 
without reſolving the queſtion, which not only 
changed Atabuliba's opinion, with reſpect to 
theſe accomp!iſhments, which he now plainly ſaw 
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were the fruits of education ; but gave him a 
very low opinion of the General, whoſe origi- 
nal he was perſuaded mult have been but mean, 
ſince he was in this reſpect exceeded in k now- 
ledge by the pooreſt ot his ſoldiers. 

His contempt for Pizarro, however, laid the 
foundation of his ruin, which was compleated 
by the villany of the wretched intepreter already 
mentioned, who falling in love with one of Aa- 
baliba's wives, that Monarch was fo incenſed, 
that he let Pizarro know, that the fellow de- 
ſerved to be put to death, which the General 
turned into jeſt. Upon this the interpreter 
reſolved to be revenged, and accuſed the Inca 
of contriving the deſtruction of the Spaniard; 
when the General ordered that this wild and ri- 
diculous ſtory ſhould be digeſted into a formal 
accufation ; commiſſioners were appointed to iy 
Atabaliba, and the following charge was vi 
— formality brought againſt him. "That the 
ate Inca being his eldeſt brother and lawful 
Sovereign, and himſelf a baſtard, he had cauſed 
him to be depoſed and impriſoned, and after- 
wards uſurped his throne. That he had cauſ- 
ed Is ſaid brother to be murdered. That Aa- 
baliba was an idolater. That he cauſed his 
ſubjects to ſacrifice men and children. That 
he had raiſed unjuſt wars, and been guilty o: 
the blood of many people. That he kept a 
great many concubines. That he had exacted 
taxes and tribute of the Peruwians, ſince the 
Spaniards were become in poſſeſſion of his coun- 
try, and had even conſumed and embezzled the 
public treaſure ; and that he had incited the 

Indien, 
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Indians to rebel and make war ink the 
Spaniar. 7 ſince he had been their priſoner. 
Upon theſe abſurd and ridiculous articles, 
this Sovereign Prince was tried, in the midſt 
of his own dominions by the invaders of his 
country, and what ſtill adds to the abſurdity, 
was tried, not by tbe laws of Peru, or by the 
law of nations cſtabliſned by any country, but 
by thoſe of Spain, and being found guilty, was 


condemned to be burat alive. 


However, in juſtice to the reſt of the Sparni- 
ardi, it ought to be obſerved, that almoſt all 
the perſons of family and diſtinction in the ar- 
my declared againſt this vile proceeding, and 
even delivered a proteſt in writing againſt it. 

Father Vincen:, after being concerned in this 
mock ſhew of juſtice, undertook the Inca's con- 
verſion, and the argument he uſed to indace 
him to be baptized, was worthy of ſuch a 
preacher. He promiſed, that if he would dic 
a Chriſtian, inſtcad of being burned, he ſhould 
be only ſtrangled, which had the deſired effect, 
and to the eternal diſhonour of all who were 
concerned in this iniquitous proceeding, he was 
baptized in the evening, and ſtrangled the next 
morning. | 

There are ſome who have pretended, though 
without any proof, that the Indian, infilted up- 
on Atabaliba's death, to retaliate that of his 
brother Hugſcur; but it appears that there is 
not the leaſt foundation for ſuch an aſſertion ; 
for after Hacſcar's death, Atabalila was uni- 
verſally acknowledged as the lawful Inca 
throughout the whole Empire, and on kis be- 
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ing murdered by the Spaniards, the Peruvian 


began every where to act offenſively againſt 
them, which they had never done before. 


CHAP. Iv. 


The divided State of Peru, after the Inca"; 
Death. Several Spaniards killed in an Ambuſp, 
and jeme Prijoners taken, who avere ſet at Li- 
berty, upon wery genereus Conditicrs. Manco 
Capac acknowledged Inca of Peru. Pedro de 
Alverado enters Peru awwith an Army, but is 
prevailed upen to retire to his Government in 
Mexico. Pizarro lays the Foundations of the 
Cities of Lima and Truxillo. Almagro 4 
fumes the Gevernment of Cuzco ; but is perſuad- 
ed to reſign it. 


H E events that followed the death of the 

| Inca, Atabaliba plainly ſhew that human 
nature 1s the ſame in all countries and climates, 
and that whilſt ſome are actuated by principles 
of honour and love to their country, others re- 
ulate their conduct by views of ambition. 
— one of Atabaliba's Generals who had 
retired from the bloody ſlaughter at Caxa- 
malca, with the rear- guard of his army, ſeized 
upon the province of Quite, and no fooner heard 
of his ſovereign's death, than he cut to pieces 
ſuch of his officers as he believed firmly attach- 
ed to his late maſter ; while 2ui/quis, another 
of his Generals, who had been Huz/car's execu · 
tioner, attemped, with a ſtill larger army, to 
ſecure 
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ſecure part of the province of Cuzco; yet had 
ſo little bravery, that he fled before a handful 
of Spaniards who were ſent in purſuit of him, 
but a few of theſe puſhing too far, and falling 


into his hands, he cauſed them to be put to death. 


This General juſtly apprebending, that it 
would be impoſlible for him to maintain himſelf 
inſt the other Iadian commanders, as well as 
againſt the Spariard;, contrived to get into his 
power, a younger brother of the Inca's, whoſe 
name was Pallu, whom he perſuaded to take the 
title of Emperor; but this young Prince diſco- 
vered a greatneſs of foul worthy of the higheſt 
praiſe, and generouſly told 2ni/quis, that he 
ſcorned to derive that authority from the miſerv 
of the Empire, which he could not hope for in 
better times, and eſteemed it far more honour - 
able to be thought a good man, than a bad Rlo- 
narch ; which had ſuch an effect upon Yni/quir 
that though he had this Prince in his power, he 
allowed him to retire. Whereupon he went 
to Francis Pizarro, and told him that the true 
heir of the” Empire was his eldeſt brother 
Mance Capac, and that if, as he pretended, he 
propofed to do juttice, and to protect thoſe who 
had right on their fide, he ought to declare in 
favour of that Prince, who had already a good 
army, and who, with the aſſiſtance of the Sani- 
ards, would infallibly reſtore the luſtre of the 
imperial diadem. 
We can ſcarce form an idea of a country in 
a worſe ſituation than Peru was now in, or a 
nation in greater diſtraction than its inhabitants. 
They were diſpirited with ſuperſtitious fears of 
the 
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the Spaniards, which prevented their conſider. 
ing their own ſtrength, and on the other hand, 
were divided into different factiont, headed by 
different Princes, at a time when union alone 
was abfolutely neceſſary for their preſervation. 
Pizarro, after having gratiſied his reſentment, 
thought fit to treat the corpſe of Atabaliba with 
the reſpect due to a ſovereign Prince; he cele- 
brated his funeral with great ſolemnity, and 
went into mourning for him; but he ſoon dif- 
covered how detellable this murdcr rendered 
him in the opinion of the natives. The two 
factions inſtantly united againſt him under Max- 
co Capac, the brother and heir of Huz/car, who 
was proclaimed Inca at Cuzco. Upon which 
Pizarro proclaimed Toparpa, the ſon of Atata- 
liba; cauſed him to wear the imperial coronet ; 
to be treated with the fame honours as his fa- 
ther, and iflued ſuch orders in his name as were 
for the intereſt of the Spaniards. This Empe- 
ror, however, died ſoon after, when Pizarro 
M. that nothing could eſtabliſh the do- 
minion of the Spaniards in Peru, more, than his 
obtaining poſſe ſſion of Cyrco its capital, he be- 
n his march thither with all his forces, which 
conſiſted of near 400 men, beſides ſuch as 
were ſtiled conſederate J:4ans. 
Mean while Arenchi, brother to Atabaliba, 
having collected a large quantity of treiſure, 
to purchaſe his brother's ranſom, brought it to 
Caxamalca; but finding 4:abaliba murdered, and 
the Spaniards marched from thence, reſolved to 
be revenged, and joining his forces with ſome 
Peruvian Generals, ſurprized the Spaniard. 
upoL 


many. The Spaniards inſiſted on having the 
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upon their march to Cuxco, killed ſome of them, 
and took ſeveral priſoners, among whom was 
Sanco de Cucllar, who had drawn up the proceſs 
againſt Atabali hæ. and attended his execution. 
With theſe priſoners the Tndran Generals re- 
turned to Caxamalea, where they cauſed De 
Cuellar to be ftrangled on the very ſpot where 
the Emperor was put to death ; but being in- 
formed that ſome of the other priſoners had pro- 
teſted againſt the Inca's murder, they not only 
ſpared their lives, but ordered the wounded to 
be cured, and diſmiſſed them with conſiderable 
preſents, on their ſigning the following articles, 
That all acts of hoſtility ſhould be forgiven 
on both ſides. That for the future, peace ſhould 
be inviolably maintained between the Peruwians 
and Spaniards. - That the former ſhould allow 
Mancs Capac to aſcend the tarone of Peru. That 
ſuch India as they held in chains ſhould he ſet 
at liberty. That for the future, no Peruvian 
ſhould be loaded with fetters, and that the 
Spaniards ſhould not treat them as ſlaves but as 
treemen, and be allowed to entertain Peruwians 
as hired ſervants. That all the laws of their coun- 
try ſhould be inviolably obſerved, that were 
not repugnant to thoſe of Chri/tianity, and that 
this treaty ſhould be ratified by the Span Ge- 
neral and his ſovereign the Emperor of Ger- 


tree exceſs of their religion, on having lands 
aſugned them for their ſubſiſtence, and free 
liberty of trade, without paying any taxes. 
All which were granted them. | 
But 
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But reaſonable and gencrous as theſe articles 
were, on the fide of the Indians, Pizarro and 
Almagro poſitively retuſed to ratify them, and 
would hear nothing but an abſolute ſubmiſſion 
of their country and perſons to the will of the 
Spaniards; and therefore continuing his march 


| 


towards Cuzco, was again attacked at ſome dif. 


ficult paſſes in the mountains, by ſeveral parties 
of Peruvians : but finding themſelves unable to 
reſiſt their fire-arms and horſe:, they fled to 
the capital, declaring that it was in vain for any 
human force to oppoſe the Spaniards, who were 
armed with thunder and lightning, upon which 
the inhabitants of Cuzco fled with their wires 
and children, and what was moſt valuable to 
them, to the woods and mountains. Pizarro 
entered the city without oppoſition, in Oober 
1532, and though the citizens had time to carry 
off their goods, met with an immenſe treaſure, 
and as it was the cuſtom of the country to bury 
with their great men the beſt part of the riches 
they poſſeſſed, theſe conquerors, who made no 
difficulty of rifling ſepulchres, found as much 
wealth in the tombs, as in the habitations of 
the living, whence the plunder of the city has 
been computed to amount at leaft to the full 
value of A4tabaliba's ranſom. 

Pizarro having now made himſelf maſter of 
the capital, thought fit to invite the inhabitants 
to return to their dwellings, as he juitly con- 
cluded that if the people were rendered deſperate, 
the whole power of the Empire might affemble 
againſt him. The {ndians accepted this invitation, 
and returned to their houſes, and even the _ 

ma 


and out of theſe he choſe 120 foot and 80 
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made ſome overtures, intimating that he would 
be content to embrace the Chr:/ran religion, 
and hold his dominions of the Emperor of Ger- 
many, provided that neither he nor his ſubjects 
mould for the future be moleſted either in their 
perſons or ellates, When Pizarro giving him 
all poſſible encouragement, he came in perſon 
to Cuzcc, where he was proclaimed Inca, and 
inveſted with that dignity in the ſame manner 
as his predeceflors, Pizarro at the ſame time 
agreeing to obſerve the articles already men- 
uoned. 

The Spaniard: indeed found themſelves un- 
der the neceſſity of taking theſe pacific meaſures 
from their receiving intelligence that all the 
ſouthern provinces of Peru were aſſembling 
againſt them, in behalf of the Inca Marco 
Capar, and from Pizarro's knowing that Rum- 
nati, Yuiſquis, and other Peruvian Generals 
had taken poſſeſſion of Quito, which had a 
little before obliged Pizarro to ſend a conſider- 
able detachment under the command of Seba/- 
tan Beloancazar to reinforce the colony at St. 
Michael * and to make head againſt the Peru- 
Tian Generals in Quito. 

Belancazar, upon his arrival at St. Michael's, 
found a large reinforcement of volunteers, come 
from differen: parts of thè Spar ſettlements 
in order to obtain a ſhare in the riches of Pers, 


horſe, which he incorporated into his own -rmy 
and then marched directly towards Quito, to 
make himſelf maſter of the riches of the late 
Empcror, meſt of which remained — The 

| udian 
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Indian General who commanded in that 
vince, did all that lay in his power to harraf 
and fatigue the Spani/b army, without coming 
to a deciſive action; but finding that Belancaxar 
continued to advance dircaly towards the ca- 
pital, he cauſed all the late Emperor's riches 
to be brought into the hall of the palace, and 
then ſetting fire to it, abandoned the city, 
While 17 rancis Pizarro and his officers were 
thus employed in the :eduftion of ſeveral 
provinces of the Empire, they were ſuddenly in- 
terrupted by an unexpected invaſion of their 
countrymen, Don Pedro de Alucrado, who had di- 
ſinguiſhed himſelf with Corres in the conqueſt 
of Mecxico, hearing of the vait wealth obtained 
by theſe adventurers, was reſolved to come in 
for a ſhare, and being poſſeſſed of the province 
of Guatimala, he fitted out ſeveral ſhips, and to 
increaſe his ſtrength, ſeized two veſſels more 
that were actually _ out in one of the ports 
of Nicaragua for the ſervice of -Pizarro, and 
on board theſe ſhips he embarked 500 horſe 
and foot, which were as good troops as any in 
America. With this force he landed at Puerto 
Vie, but endured great hardſhips in his voyage. 
He then croſſed a part of the Andes near the 
equator, in which expedition his army alſo ſuf- 
fered greatly; but als loſing 60 of his men by 
the coldneſ: of the weather, he arrived in the 
neighbourhoed of St. A:chacl's, where he re- 
freſhed his troops, and was preparing for con- 
tinuing his progreſs into the heart of the coun- 
try; but was met in the vally of Richamba, by 
a large body of troops ſent by Pizarro, _— | 
2 
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the command of Almagro, who had joined Be- 
lancazar. A battle now ſeemed almoſt inevita- 
ble; but Alverado foreſeeing the conſequences 
that muſt attend an action, let victory remain on 
either ſide, willingly entered into a negotiation; 
and a private treaty was ſigned between them, 
by which Alverado agreed to return to his own 
government, in conſideration of his being paid 
100,000 peſoes of gold to defray the expence 
of fitting out his fleet ; and promiſed never to 
attempt an invaſion of Peru during the lives of 
Pizarro or Almagro. It was alſo ſtipulated that 
each party ſhould be left at liberty to proſecute 
their ſeperate diſcoveries, for their own advan- 
tages; by which means Aſverad provided for 
ſach of the people as defired to remain in Perz. 
Things being thus amicably ſettled, Alverads 
and Almagrs joined their forces, in order to 
march to Cuzco to procure Pixarro's ratification 
of the treaty. 

It is neceſſary to obſerve, that the peace be- 
tween the new Inca and Pizarro was concluded 
after A/magro had marched from Cuzco, and con- 
ſequently he was at this time intirely ignorant of 
it, and that the confirmation of it, had not yer 
reached 2ui/quis, who was encamped near Caxa- 
malca, and waited in expectation of hearing it 
confirmed, with a good army, which he was 
then ready to diſband, and therefore retired 
as the Spaniards advanced ; but the two Ge- 
nerals ſeeing ſo numerous a body of forces, 
thought proper to attack them, and at firſt gain- 
ed conſiderable advantage; for 2ui/quis had not 
the leaſt ſuſpicion, that they intended to come 
to an engagement. However, he ſecured a re- 
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treat to ſome neighbouring rocks, the ſteep ac. 
ceſſes of which he defended with undaunted 
courage, and rolled down huge ſtones with ſuch 
ſucceſs as to kill ſeveral of the aſſailants, and 
particularly the horſe. In this manner he de. 
tended himſelf till night, when he retired to the 
Hills, but his rear being the next day attacked 
on the banks of a river, maintained a very dif. 
ficult paſs for many hours, and ſecured a ſafe 
retreat into the mountains, whence in a few 
days he made a ſally, with pretty good ſucceſs, 
for though he had a conſiderable loſs, his hopes 
were kept alive by his having killed above 50 
Spaniard;. 

Pizarro being informed of theſe tranſactions, 
. reſolved to prevent Alverads's viſit, for he was 
a little doubtful whether the ſight of Cuzco, and 
the rich country about it, might not revive 4. 
wverads's ambition. On his arrival at Caxamalca 
he had an interview with the [nd;an chiefs, in 
which he informed them of the treaty concluded 
with the Inca Manco Capac and himſelf, and 
put an end to theſe feuds, by aſſuring them, 
that his countrymen had been entirely ignorant 
of it, promiſing that from thence forward all 
hoſtilities ſhould ceaſe. He afterwards met 
Alverads in the valley of Pacha Camac, em- 
braced him with the appearance of great affec- 
tion, and not only agreed to perform the 
articles ſtipulated by Alnagro, but made him 2 
preſeat of 20,000 peſoes of gold more, for the 
expence of his journey in coming to meet him 
beſides a great number of emeralds, turquoiſes, 
and veſſels of gold curiouſly wrought for his 


own private uſe, and ordered all his officers, 
f during 
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during his ſtay, to look upon him as their com- 
mander. 

Alverado, after he had ſufficiently reſted and 
refreſhed himſelf, took his leave of the twa 
Generals, highly ſatisfied both with the treat- 
ment he had met with, and the treaſures he 
had acquired. Almagro then went back to 
Cuzco, while Pizarro ſtaid behind to ſearch 
for a proper place for founding a new city, 
which he at length built on the ſea coaſt on 
the banks of the little river Lina in 129 300. 
ſouth latitude, 120 miles weſt of Cuzco. The 
firſt tone was laid on the 6th of January 1534. 
and from its being the feaſt of Epiphany, he 
called the town Villa de los Reyes, or the city of 
Kings. This place is now the capital of Peru, 
and is known by the name of Lima. Pizarro 
having ſettled ſome of his people here, divided 
the neighbouring lands among them, and aſſign- 
ed a number of Indians to perform their drud- 

ery, which they juſtly conſiderd as a very great 

ſhip. He then proceeded along the coaſt 
of the Scuth Sea to a place about zoo miles 
farther north, where he founded another city, 
which, from the place of his birth, he called 
Truxillo. | 

While Francis Pizarro was employed in build- 
ing this laſt city, he received advice, that 
his brother Ferdinand had in a great meaſure 
ſucceeded in his negotiation at the court of 
Spain, having procured for him the title of 


Marquis de los Atabilles, with the revenues of that 


province, and a large increaſe of territory, which 
was to be diſtinguiſhed by the name of New 
Caſtile ; that he had alſo obtained for Almagro 

H 2 the 
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the poſt of Marſhal of Peru, and a government 
200 leagues in extent to the ſouthward of the 
country aſſigned to the Marquis Pizarro; but 
that as to his demand of the vaſſalage of 20,000 
Indians, the Emperor refuſed to grant it him, 
till he was informed of the cuſtoms of the coun. 
try, and what conſequences might proceed from 
it, when he would ſhow him all the favour in 
that particular that was conſiſtent with juſtice, 
Some account of theſe affairs reaching Ana- 
„before any authentic advices had arrived, 
he laid afide the title of Pixarre's Lieutenant, 
and aſſumed that of Governor of Cuzco, under 
the pretence of its being out of Pizarro's juriſdic- 
tion, which he maintained, extended only 200 
leagues from the line, wherein being oppoſed 
by Pizarro's brothers, Juan and Gonzalo, the 


diſpute roſe to ſuch a height, that ſome ſkir- | 


miſhes enſued, in which ſeveral lives were loſt. 
Pizarro ſoon heard the news of theſe diſſen- 
ſions, while he was at Truxillo, when ſeeing the 
neceſſity of his preſence, he left all his Span 
followers to proceed with the ſettlement of his 


new colony, and committed himſelf, without - 


any attendants, to the care of the Indian, who 
carried him in a hammock on their ſhoulders, 
and relieving one another at proper ſtages, 
travelled with ſuch expedition, that he reached 
Cuzco before there was the leaſt ſuſpicion of his 
approach. He then ſoon convinced 4 

of his error, told him that if on the arrival of 
their commiſſions from Spain, he ſhould diſ- 
like what was allotted to him, he would di- 
vide with him the government of Peru, and at 


the ſame time let him know, that though tho 
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territory to the ſouthward of Cuzco called Chili, 
was by all accounts richer in gold and filver, 
he would conſent to his marching at the head 
of the beſt bart of their united forces to diſco- 
yer and obrain the poſſeſſion of it. 

As the aſſiſtance of the Peruwiars was ſtill ne- 
ceſlary tothe Spaniarai, they endeavoured to keep 
fair with them, yet at the ſame time awed them 
with troops indifferent places ;they ſtrengthened 
Belancazar at Quito, and a large body marched 
to the north-eaſt to reduce ſome provinces bor- 
dered on the immenſe ridge of mountains call- 
ed the Andes, and thus ſhewed, that they were 
very far from intending to perform the agree- 
ment they had made with the Peruvians. 


A A A A I A SSA 
CHAP. . 

Almagro ſets cut wwith a powerful Army of Spa- 
niards and Peruvians to conguer Chili; but Eies 
many of his Men, and ſuffers dreadful Hardſhips 
in paſſing the Cordilleras. He abandons Chili 
in order to take upon himſelf the Government 0 
Cuzco, which is attacked by the Indians. T. 
Inca diſbands his Forces and retires to the Moun- 
tains ; while the City of Cuzco is ſurprized by 
Almagro, Quho gains ſeveral Advantages ever 
Pizarro, but afterwards concludes a Treaty 
with him, which being broken by Pizarro, 4 
bloady Battle is fought, in which Almagro 17 
taken Priſoner, and afterwards tried, condemned, 
and exceuted. 

* having reſolved upon his ſou- 

thern expedition, the Inca Manco, in hopes 
of obliging the Spaniards, aſſiſted him with 
H 3 15,000 
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15, ooo men, under the conduct of his brother 
Paullu, and Villachuma, or as he is called by 
the Spaniſh hiſtorians Villahoma. With this bo- 
dy of men, Almagro began his march in the 
year 1535, and proceeded ſouthwards as far as ' 
the province of Charcas, which he lighted as 
not worth keeping, on account of its being a 
barren and inhoſpitable country. * In this pro- 
vince A/magro was informed of two paſſages in- 
to Chili, both of them attended with extraor- 
dinary difficulty, the one being through a hot 
ſandy deſart, where his people muſt be prepared 
to encounter the ſevereſt attacks of heat and 
thirſt, the other lying over prodigious mountans 
covered with ſnow, ſo craggy and ſteep as ſcarce 
to admit of b-ing climbed, and ſo intenſely cold as 
to be impaſſable, except at one ſeaſon of the year. 

Almagre conſidering that the latter was the 
ſhorter road, and that cold, however ſharp, was 
more ſupportable to European conſtitutions than 
exceſſive heat, choſe that paſſage, and perſiſted 
in his reſolution, in ſpite of the repreſentations 
of Paullu and the Indians : but he has ſoon rea-. 
ſon to repent of his obſtinacy : for his men be- 
ing obliged to remove the ſnow with their hands, 
made ſhort journies, ſoon conſumed their pro- 
viſions, and were reduced to inconceivable diſ- 
treſſes, ſo that he loſt above 10,000 Peruvian, 
and 150 Spaniards, excluſive of ſuch as eſcaped 
with the loſs of their fingers and toes, though 


* Charcas has, however ſince proved the moſt va- 
luable of all the Spariſh acquilitions, as it contains 
the rich mountains of Pata, from whence more fil- 
ver has been brought into Europe, than from an 
other mines hitherto diſcqyered, * 
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the Spaniards were very warmly clothed. They 
alſo loſt all or the greateſt part of their bag- 

However, they, at length, after a — 
ous march of 600 miles, arrived in Copayapu, 
ſubject to the Inca of Peru, where through 
Pasllu's influence they were chearfully enter- 
tained, and the inhabitants not only brought 
them plenty of proviſions, but being informed 
of their love of gold, made them preſents to 
the amount of 5000 ducats. 

Almagro found Paullu's authority of great 
ſervice to him in his progreſs, for on his ac- 
count he was received in many places with 
much cordiality, and oppoſed only in few, fo 
that he might eaſily have eſtabliſhed colonies 
in very advantageous ſituations, had not a kind 
of infatuation FireRed all his views towards 
Cuzco, where, notwithſtanding the late treaty, 
he was reſolved to rule, affirming, from the 
commiſſion which he had now received from the 
King of Spain, that this city fell within his ju- 
riſdiction. This commiſſion was brought him 
by Ruis Diaz and Juan de Herada, who joined 
him with recruits from Cuzco,after _ paſſed 
the Cordilleras, the road Almagro himſelf had 
taken, and which, as it was then ſummer, he 
paſſed with very little fatigue. 

Notwithſtanding Almagro's receiving theſe re- 
cruits, he abandoned all his views upon Chili, 
and began his march northward, when his ar- 
my being terrified at the remembrance of the 
diſtreſſes they had endured in paſſing the Cor- 
dilleras, abſolutely refuſed to return by the 
ſame road they came. Upon which he was 
obliged to take his rout throuzh the 2 

| where 
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where he was told by the Indians, that there 
was no water, but what was to be met with in 
ſtanding pools, corrupted by the heat of the 
ſun, and even theſe at eighteen or twenty 
miles diſtance from each other, To remedy 
theſe inconveniences, leathern bottles were made 
to carry the u ater, and parties of Indians diſ- 
patched before the army to drain the pits of 
that which was ſtagnated, and leave the freſh at 
liberty to riſe : expedients that were of vatt uſe, 
and that enabled them to paſs theſe barren tracts 
with much leſs difficulty than was at firſt ima- 
gined. | 

In the mean while the Peruwians who march- 
ed with Alnagro, grew diſcontented at the ill 
uſage they met with from the Spaniard, and 
complained to each other of their barbarity. 
None had a greater ſhare in theſe conferences 
than the interpreter ſo often mentioned, who 
at length engaged in a plot againſt Almagro's 
life; but reflecting on the danger to which he 
was expoſed, endeavoured to ſecure himſelf by 
flight. He was however taken, and then in- 
formed againſt the Inca Paullu as being the prin- 
cipal perſon in the plot; but this being incon- 
ſiſtent with that Prince's general behaviour, 
Almagro cauſed the interpreter to be put to the 
torture, when he confeſied the falſhood of his 
accuſation, and at the ſame time acknowledged, 
thac by falſe ſuggeſtions he had contributed to 
take away the life of Atabaliba. On which 
accounts he ſuffered an ignominious death. 

At this time affairs were in great confuſion 
in Peru; the Inca Manco had now loſt all con- 
fidence in the Spaniards, and was ſo ſenfible ”> 
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the injuries he received, and of the little hopes 
there were of his ever being reſtored to the poſ- 
ſeſſion of his throne and the ſovereign power, 
as had been promiſed by the treaty of Caxa- 
malca, that he reſolved to try what could be 
done by force; judgirg it better to rely upon 
the juſtice of his cauſe, and the aſſiſtance of his 

ple, than upon the promiſes of thoſe who 

ſo baſely broke their words to his brother, 
and had never fulfilled their engagements to 
himſelf. For this purpoſe he prevailed on Fer- 
dinand Pizarro to give him leave to go to a 
ſolemn feſtival held at Yucaya, four leagues 
from Cuzco, which was in reality a kind of 
aſſembly of the ſtates of Peru, where a ſcheme 
was laid of inſtantly raiſing three armies, and 
inveſting Cuzco, Lima, and Truxillo at the ſame 
time. With the firſt he himſelf took the caſtle 
of Cxxce, and cloſely blocked up the city; the 
ſecond, which conſiſted of a good body of troops, 
marched againſt Francis Pizarro, who was ſent 
to the city of Lima, and the third was intended 
to act againſt A/magro, notice of which was ſent 
to the high Prieſt, who found means to eſcape 
from the army. Prince Paullu was alſo infom- 
ed of the ſituation of his brother's affairs, and 
what was expected from him, in order to facili- 
tate the conqueſt of the invaders, but he re- 
jected theſe propoſals, and declared that he 
would never break his faith with the Spariards. 
The interpreter having diſcloſed this ſecret 
with his laſt breath, Almagro declared Paull 
Emperor, and though he had before refuſed 
that title, yet he now ſuffered it to be given 
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him, for the ſake of his own ſafety, and that 
his nation might not want a protector. 

The Inca Manco till continued to beſiege 
Cuzco with an army of 200,000 men; but though 
there were only 70 Spaniards in the place, yet 
having ſome horſe, and a good train of artil. 
lery, - bas made a vigorous defence, and what 
is fill more ſurprizing, made ſeveral fallies, in 
one of which Juan Pizarro being wounded in 
the head with a ſtone, died about three days 
after to the great regret of thoſe of his party. 

The Inca, hearing of Almagro's approaching 
Cuzco, reſolved to retire, and though Almagro 
endeavoured to perſuade him to agree to a 
treaty, he abſolutely refuſed it, being deter- 
| mined never more to hear of terms from a peo- 
E who had hitherto kept none with him. He 

ad alſo took a very ſurprizing ſtep, which was 
diſbanding his army, and privately retiring to 
the mountains. His officers endeavoured to 
diſuade him from it, by obſerving, that no time 
could ever promiſe him greater ſucceſs than 
this, in which Pizarro and Almagro were at 
open variance. In anſwer to which he replied, 
that notwithſtanding their private animoſities, 
they would certainly join againſt him, ſhould 
he make a ſhew of oppoſing them, and that 
it was time enough for him to return and vin- 
dicate his right, when they were thoroughly 
weakened by their mutual contentions. 

It is ſurprizing that the Spaniards ſhould have 
choſen this time for quarrelling among them- 
ſelves, and entering into a civil war. But 
Almagro having a conſiderable body of 3 

under 
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under his command, reſolved immediately to 


| renew his old claim to C:zco, and in caſe he 


ſhould make himſelf maſter of that city, de- 
termined to render it the ſeat of his povern- 
ment. On his appearing before the walls, and 
finding the Indians drawn off, he ſent a ſum- 
mons to Don Ferdinand Pizarro the Spaniſh 
Governor, to deliver up the city, to which he 
anſwered, that he held it by commſſion from 
his brother the Marquis, and would not deli- 
rer it up without his orders, 2s he knew it to 
be within the limits of his brother's govern- 
ment. He immediately proceeded to put the 
place in a poſture of defence ; but part of the 
gas being Almagro's friends, introduced 

is forces into the town at midnight, when 
Ferdinand and Gonzalo Pizarro were made pri- 
ſoners, by which means Almagro became poſſeſſ- 
ed of Cuzco with little or no bloodſhed, and mot 
of the garriſon entered into his pay. 

In the mean time the Marquis P:zarro hear- 
ing no news from his brother at Cg, and con- 
cluding that all the parties he had ſent thither 
to reinforce them had been cut off by the Peru- 
vans, reſolved to ſend ſuch a body of troops 
thither as ſhould be able to force their way in 
ſpite of all the oppoſition the [n/a could make 
againſt them, and having aſſembled 5009 horſe 
and foot, gave the command of this body to 
Don Alenzo de Alverads, with orders to march 
with all poſüble expedition, and under him 
appointed Pedro de Lerma Captain of a N 

0 


of horſe, who being an older officer, was 
diſguſted, 
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diſguſted, that he meditated the ruin of thy 


enterprize. 

Alvcrado marched with ſuch diſpatch, that tho? 
he had preſſed upwards of 5000 Peruwians to car. 
ry his baggage, moſt of them periſhed in the 
ürſt part of the journey, by being overloaden, 
and driven beyond their ſtrength, upon which 
he halted, and preſſed ſome thouſands more 
to ſupp: v the places of thoſe he had loſt. 

Almagro having received intelligence that Don 
Alenzo Alverado was advancing, diſpatched ſome 
Spaniard; of diſtinction to repreſent to him that 
Cuzco, according to the Emperor's diviſion of 
Peru, was a part of his government, and to 
adviie him to return back to Lima, till the 
Marquis and he ſhould adjuſt the limits of their 
reſpective governments, when 4.w:rade, inſtead 
of complying with this requeſt, made theſe 
gentlemen priſoners. Upon this Amagro took 
the field, and ſurprized a party of Atverade's 
horſe, by whom he was informed that great 
part of the troops were better affected to him 
than to the Marquis Pizarre, and that Pedro 
de Lerma with many of his friends, would deſert 
upon the firſt opportunity, he thercfore ad- 
vanced to the banks of a ſmall river, on the 
other fide of which Alverado was encamped ; 
they remained quiet however without endea- 
vouring to attack each other all day ; but in 
the night Orgonez, Almagro's Lieutenant Ge- 
neral, forded the river at the head of the troops, 
threw Alverado's forces into great confuſion, 
and giving Pedro de Lerma, with the reſt of Al- 
magro's friends, an opportunity of joining him. 
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ined an eaſy victory, and took Alverado pri- 
— with whom he returned in triumph to 
Cuzco. Some of the principal commanders now 
adviſed the conqueror to provide for his future 
ſecurity, by putting the Pizarros to death : 
but this he abſolutely refuſed, alledging, that 
it was beneath a gentleman and a ſoldier to 

t people to death in cold blood, and though 
be was preſſed with great warmth to march 
with his victorious army againſt Lima, he would 
not agree to it, on account of his having no 
claim to that part of the country. 

The Marquis Pizarro was greatly affected at 
the news of this defeat, and finding himſelf 
too weak to make head againſt Almagro, as his 
whole force ſcarcely exceeded 400 men, he re- 
folved to try what could be done by policy, and 
therefore ſent deputies to Cuzco, to propoſe an 
accommodation. Almagro received them with 
great civility, and promiſed to have an inter- 
view with the Marquis, in which commiſſion- 
ers ſhould be choſen to ſettle their reſpective 
boundaries. He accordingly marched out of 
Cuzco at the head of above five hundred 
Spaniards, and took the road to Lima, car- 
rying Ferdinand Pizarro with him as his pri- 
ſoner, while Gonzalo Pizarro and Alverado were 
left in the city under the care of De Rojas, 
but after Almagro's departure they fied De 
Rojas, put him in irons, and made their eſ- 
cape to Lima, accompanied by about 60 men, 
whom they had won over to their intereſt. Upon 
receiving the news of their eſcape, Orgenez and 
lis partizans urged Almagro to revenge it by the 
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death of his priſoner Ferdinand; but this he ab. 
ſolutely retuſed, and ſoon after met the Marquis 
at Mala, with twelve perſons on each fide, in 
order to terminate their diſputes. This confer- 
ence was however ſuddenly broke off by one 
of Almagr:'s followers ruſhing abruptly into his 
preſence, and crying out that he was betrayed, 
whereupon he inſtantly took horſe and rode off, 
leaving matters entirely unſettled. 

This alarm was cauſed by the approach of 
Gonzalo with 700 men. Upon which Orgonez 
alſo advanced with his troops in order to prevent 
the treachery he ſuſpected to be in agitation. 
Each fide now ſeemed ready for war, and yet the 
Marquis again found means to perſuade Almagro, 
to en to terms, and a treaty was concluded 
and ſworn to by each of them, by which the 
poſſeſſion of Cuzco, with other advantages, was 
ceded to Almagro, till the Emperor's decifion 
ſhould be known. In conſequence of this treaty 
Ferdinand Pizarro was ſet at liberty upon his 
taking an oath not to act againit Anagro. 

The Marquis Pizarro had no ſooner obtained 
his brother's liberty, than he broke through the 
treaty, ſending a notary with witneſſes to ſum- 
mon Almagro to ſurrender Cuzco and all the 
places he had conquered, on pain of being treat- 
ed as a rebel: a method of procceding that 
was the more inexcuſable, as he had juſt be- 
fore received an expreſs from court, by which 
each Governor was joined, under pain of the 
Emperor's diſpleaſure, to keep quiet poſſeſſion 
of all ſuch places, as ſhould own their re- 
ſpective juriſdiction at the time of the a 
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arrival, and in caſe they thought themſclves 
injured, they were directed to appcal to the 
council of the Indies. But theſe orders he thought 
ft to ſuppreſs. 

Almagro, ſeeing how ungenerouſly he was 
treated, gave orders for defending Cuzco, and 
marched with his troops to meet the Marquis's 
army which was advancing under the command 
of Gonzalo Pizarro; the two armies met near 
2 place called the Salinas, ſo named from a 
fountain of brackiſh water which ſprung up 
chere; but after an engagement which laſted 
two hours, Almagro was entirely defeated. Or- 
gene behaved with great gallantry ; but grow- 
wg faint with his wounds, accepted quarter 
from a perſon named Fuentex, who thus getting 4 
him into his power, murdered him in cold blood. 4 
Ferdinand Pizarro was in the heat of the engage- 
ment unhorſed by Lerma, who at the ſame time 
epbraided him with his perjury ; his armour 
however ſaved his life. Lerma was afterwards 
borne down by ſome of Pizarro's party, and 
was treacherouſly ſtabbed ; but had the miſ- 
fortune to recover, and to be more cruelly 
butchered, and at length Almagro, who was ill 
and too weak to fit a horſe, was carried into 
the field in a litter, and perceiving his army de- 
feated, retired to the citadel of Cuzco, whither 
he was followed by Alverado, to whom he was 
ſoon obliged to ſurrender. 

gro was no ſooner in the power of his 

enemies, than Ferdinand reſolved to be reveng- 

ed for his own and his brother's long impriſon- 
ment, and effectually to prevent his makin 
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head againſt the Pizarro; for the future; there 
fore, after Almagro had been ſome months con- 
fined in priſon at Cuzco, the lawyers were em- 
ployed to draw vp articles againſt him, the prin- 
cipal of which were, that he had ſcized the city 
of Cuzco, entered into a ſecret treaty with the 
Inca, encr-acked upon the government granted 
to the Marquis, and fought two battles againft 
the forces of his Sovereign, by which much 
Chriſtian blood had been ſpilt, and the progreſs 

of the Spaniſh arms greatly retarded. | 
For theſe offences Almagro being tried by his 
enemies, was convicted and condemned to die, 
though he appealed to the Emperor, and in 
very moving terms applied to Ferdinand Pi- 
Zarro to fave his life. He obſerved that he had 
ſpared him, and, on account of the friendſhip he 
bore him and the Marquis, had refuſed to put 
to death any of his relations; that he would do 
well to remember how inſtrumental he had been 
in enabling his brother to obtain thoſe conqueſts, 
and raiſing him to the honours he poſſeſſed: 
he deſired the Pizarros would confider, that he 
was an old gouty man who could not live ma- 
ny years, and that they would therefore ſuffer 
him, after the innumerable hardſhips he had 
ſuſtained, to die a natural death. Alverad alſo 
pleaded ſtrongly, that his appeal to the Empe- 
ror might be admitted, and attempted, ** 
in vain, to ſoſten Ferdinand's inflexibility, by 
repreſenting the kindneſs with which he had 
treated both him and his brother when they 
were his priſoners, and their lives in his power. 
But looking upon their old companion _ fel- 
W- 
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tow-ſoldier as the only obſtacle to their ambition, 
and believing that by his death they ſhould 
obtain the ſole dominion of Peru without a ri- 
ral, they were deaf to all his intreaties, and 
having cauſed him to be privately ſtrangled in 
priſon, they privately red his head to be 
cut off on a ſcaffold in the great ſquare of Cazco. 


His body lay moſt part of the day almoſt na- 
| ked, expoſed on the ſcaffold, without any body 


darirg to bury it, leſt this ſhould provoke his 
enemies, who were ſo inhumane as to take no 
care of its interment. But towards evening a 
few poor Peruvians, who had been his ſervants, 
wrapt it in a coarſe ſheet, and conveyed it to a 
church, ereQed by the Spaniards, where it was 

interred by the clergy under the high altar. 
Thus died Almagre in the 75th, or, as others 
fay, the 65th year of his age. He was of a low 
ſtature, but ſtrong and well ſet. His enemies ſaid 
he was of mean parentage, but this it was im- 
poſſible for them to know, fince as has been 
already obſerved, hc was found in the ſtreets, 
and, being never owned by any body, went 
by the name of the town in which he was 
found. His education was of a piece with his 
birth, for it is uncertain what it was, or where 
he received it. He became a ſoldier almoſt as 
ſoon as he became a man. He was remark- 
able for his bravery, and had ſuch preſence of 
mind that no danger could diſconcert him. He 
was kind, liberal, and flow in puniſhing his ſol- 
Giers; yer, from the force cf his own example, 
maintained a very ſtrict diſcipline. Though he 
kept a good table for his officers ; he himſelf 
14 fare d 
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fared as hard as any private man in the army, 
and when this was repreſented to him as a piece 
of affectation, he replied, that his was the diet 
of a ſoldier. He was loyal to his Prince, and 
merciful to the Spaniards ; but was at the ſame 
time haughty and ambitious, and at firſt very 
cruel to the Peruvians; but living ſome time 
with a Peruvian woman, by whom he had his 
ſon Diego, he at length grew ſo kind to them, 
that they loved him better than any of the 
Spaniard'. 

The natural ſon which Almagro had by the 
above Indian woman, he at his death bequeath- 
ed to the care of Diego Alverado, who defiring 
Pizarro to evacuate ſo much of the country as 
he had always allowed to be under Almagre's 

overnment, that he might take poſſcfſion of it 
or the youth, was 2 anſwered, that his 
government was now unbounded, and fince 
Almagro was no more, he knew of nobody, 
=o had a right to inſiſt on ſharing it with 
m. 
Alverado exaſperated at this anſwer, reſolved 
to ſeek redreſs at the court of Spain; he there- 
fore ſoon after left Peru, and returned to Eure. 
with ſuch evidences, as were proper to ſuppert 
the cauſe he eſpouſed. 

The death of Almagro, tho? covered with a 
ſhew of juſtice, was b highly reſented by the 
Spaniards, that inſtead of extinguiſhing, as wa- 
expected, it increaſed his faction. Upon whick 
Ferdinand Pizarro, ſuſpecting from the beha- 
viour of the ſoldiers, that ſome deſigns werz 
carrying on againſt his life, thought proper to 


follow 
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follow Alverado to Spaten, with all the gold he 


| could collect, in order to bribe the Sanib mi- 


niſtry. But Alverads having prepared the way 
for his reception, he was arreſted and thrown 
into priſon as ſoon as he arrived, and though 4/- 
verado died ſoon after, he was ſuſpected to have 
been poiſoned by Ferdinand to put a ſtop to the 

roſecution, yet the latter continued 23 years 
in conhnement. 

The Peruvian; now obſerving the diviſion 
which ſubſiſted among the Span; Generals, 
had again recuurie to arms, and 22 the Spa- 
ziards in Peru ſoon amounted to above 2000, 
they found it more difficult to maintain their 

ound than at firit, when they had not 400; 
£ the terror the Peruvians were under from 
the fire-arms and horſes which they had never 
ſeen before, was in a great meaſure worn off; 
ſome of them even learned of the Spaniards 
how to ride and handle their arms, and havin 
taken ſome horſes, were not afraid to make ale 
of them againſt theſe tyrants; and it ſeems 
higly probable, that had not ſome particular 
bodies of Iudians been ſo infatuated as to adhere 
cloſely to the intereſt of the Spaniards, diſco- 
vered the ſtrong paſſes, and from time to time 
brought them boch proviſions and intelligence, 
Pizarro would at latt have been obliged to 
abandon his conqueltts. 


CHAP. 
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The Marquis Pizarro extends his Conqueſts to the 
South, and ſubdues the Province of Charcas, 
after which he ſends his Brother Gonzalo whom 

had made Governor of Quito, to make new 


Diſceveries, who proceeds to the Eaftavard, 


in hopes of finding Countries ftill richer than 


Peru: but is at length deſerted by Orellana, 
who ſails down the River of the Amazons, 
and from thence returns to the Spaniſh Sertle- 
ments on the other fide of the Continent of Ame- 


rica, which oblige: Gonzalo to return to Quito. 


H E moſt conſiderable acquiſition made 
after Almagro's death, was the conqueſt 


of the province of Charcas, in which were the 
invaluable mines of Poteff, whoſe treaſures at- 
tracted ſuch a multitude of adventurers, that 
the Peruvians were at length compelled to ſub- 
mit, and become ſlaves to their imperious maſ- 
ters: but the Spaniards were far from being fo 
ſucceſsful in Chili; that brave people diſputed 
the ground with them by inches, nor could they 
ever intirely conquer it; even in the province 
of Charcas, Gonzalo Pizarro, and his forces were 
ſo ſurrounded and diſtreſſed by the Indians, that 
his brother the Marquis was obliged to march 
in perſon to his relief with the garriſon of 
Cuzco. 

However, this conqueſt being finiſhed, the 
Marquis founded the town of La Plata, fo ener 
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93 
from the filver mines, and divided not only the 
city and the country about it, but the Indian in- 


To his bro- 


ther Ferdinand Pixarro, who was then confined in 
San, he allotted a large ſhare, and to his bro- 
ther Gonzalo, that part of the country in which 


were the filver mines of Potoſi. 


Ferdinand, as 


a citizen of la Plata, had alſo a ſhare in theſe 
mines, and a particular part of the country ** 
aſſigned to his officers, they diſcovered ſo ric 
a vein, that they are ſaid to have dug from it 
the fineſt filver without any alloy. 
The Marquis now found himſelf poſſeſſed of 
an extent of country 7 or 8oo leagues in length, 
from the equinoctial to the ſouth part of the 
province of Charcas, in which were more rich 


mines than in all the world befides, and 


yet his 


ararice or ambition was not fully ſatisfied ; but 
m an extreme old age he employed his brother 
Gonzalo, who was then Governor of Quito, in 
the conqueſt of other nations. 

Gonzalo accordingly entered the province of 


Los Quitot, and after ſubduing that country, 


where the people were downright barbarians 
when compared with thoſe of Peru, he reſolved 
to paſs the high mountains which bound that 
province on the north, and for that purpoſe aſ- 
ſemblei a confiderable number of Indians and 


ky 


quantity of cattle ; but havin 


aſcended 


the cold was ſo intenſe, that he per- 


ceived it would be impoſſible for him to proſe- 


cure his march in that manner. 
. cattle and the beſt part of his 


Sage, 


Therefore 


bag- 


haſtily deſcended into the valley of 


Zumaęue, 
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Z.umagque, which he found extremely fertile, 
and there refreſhed his forces for two months. 
GenZ*alo- then endeavoured to continue his 


march northward ; but, finding the way cxtreme. 


ly rough and mountainous, he turned directly 
eaſt, in hopes of meeting with an eaſter paſ- 
ſage, and entered into a rick and populous coun- 
try, where the inhabitants were filled with 
amazement and terror at ſeeing the Spaniards 
among them, and indeed they had the greateſt 
reaſon ; for theſe pretended Chri/tians behaved 
towards them with the molt ſavage brutality, for 
Gonzalo P;Zarro himſelf is ſaid, even by ſome 
Spaniſh writers to have given ſeveral of the 
natives to be eaten alive by his dogs. 

This inhuman treatment made them riſe in 
arms againſt theſe invaders, which obliged him 
to encamp and uſe all the precautions neceflary 
in an enemy's country. But _ fixed their 
tents on the bank of a river, it ſwelled fo much 
in one night, that if the ſentinels had not in 
time warned them of their danger, they had 
all been drowned ; but the alarm was no ſooner 
given, than they ſecured themſelves by run- 
ning np towards the cottages of the Indians. 

Pizarro diſappointed at this event, and not 
knowing what other courſe to take, returned to 
Zumagque, and from thence proceeded with all 
his men towards a large village called Ampus, 
where he found the Cacique, and a great num- 
ber of the inhabitants, in a poſture of defence ; 
but there was another and greater obſtacle 
in his way, and that was a river ſo wide and 
deep that he had no poſſible means of croſſing 
Wt. 
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it. The only expedient he had left, was there- 

fore to enter into a treaty with the people of 
the country, and to deſire the aſſiſtance of their 

canoes. This propoſal the Cacique received 

with great civility ; agreed to terms of peace, 
and granted them as many canoes as they de- 
fired, on which Gonza/o in return made him 
a preſent of many little Span/ toys. The 
Cacique, however, receiving advice of the ill 
treatment, his neighbours had received from his 
new gueſts, endeavoured to make them believe 
that preat riches were to be found among the 
people who dwelt ſome days journey lower 
down the river. P:>arro returned him thanks 
by his guides, who were his interpreters ; but 
afterwards finding no appearance of theſe pre- 
tended riches, he returned to Zumaque, much 


| diflatisfied with his expedition, but reſolved 


not to return to Quite till he had made ſome 
diſcovery, that would render him as famous as 
his elder brother the Marquis Pizarro. 

This refolution Gecnza/o communicated to 
Francis Orellana a gentleman of Truxillo, who 
came to join him in the valley of Zumague, 
and having taken 100 ſoldiers and ſome Indians 
for guides and to carry proviſions, he marched 
directly to the ealt ; but theſe guides ſoon brought 
him into a country full of mountains, foreſts, 
and torrents, which obliged him to make ways 
where he found none, and to open a paſſage 
through the woods with hatchets. However af- 
ter many days march, he pierced through as 
far as the province of Coca, where the Cacique 

came 
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came to meet him, and offered him all the ac. 
commodations the country afforded. 

Gonzalo was highly pleaſed with this recep. 
tion, and by the aſſiſtance of his guides entered 
into a converſation with the Cacique, who let 
him know, that the country through which he 


had paſſed was ſo full of mountains, foreſts and | 


rivers, that he had taken the only paſſage that 
could have brought him thither ; but thar, if he 
was willing to embark on the river he ſaw be- 
fore him, or to follow it by land, he might af. 
ſure himſelf, that he ſhould reach the banks of 
another river, much larger than this, where there 
was a plentiful country, whoſe inhabitants were 
covered with plates of gold. 

The Cacique could not have mentioned a 
more alluring motive, Gonxalo's avarice was fired, 
and he immediately ſent two of his guides with 
orders to the officers and ſoldiers he had left at 
Zumague to come and join him immediately. 
Theſe orders they inſtantly obeyed, and ſur- 
mounting all the difficulties of the way, arrived 
much fatigued at the town of Caca, where Gen- 
zalo having made them ſtay ſome days to re- 
freſh r Gus: — placed them in order of battle 
before the Cacique, who was fo terrified at their 
appearance, that he collected a great quantity of 
proviſions and preſented them to Pixarro in or- 
der to haſten his departure. The latter impa- 
tient to be gone, the next morning filed off his 
troops along the river, where having made the 
Cacique a preſent of a ſword, he placed himſelf 
at the head of his cavalry, and proceeded along 
the banks, which were extremely pleaſant. 

However, 
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However, the ſmoothneſs of the way did not 
laſt long. It was ſoon interrupted by ſmall ri- 
vers and uneven grounds, and they were oblig- 
ed to march 43 days without finding either pro- 
viſions, fords, or canoes to enable them to paſs 
the river. By this long march they were much 
fatigued, when they were ſtopped by a fight 
which appeared very ſurprizing ; the river grew 
narrow and confined between two rocks at no 
more than 20 feet diſtance from each other, and 
the water ruſhing with rapidity through this 
trait, precipitated itſelf into a valley, Which 
lay 200 fathoms below. 

Here Pizarro made that famous bridge for 
his troops to pais over, which is ſo much ex- 
tolled by the Spaniſh hiſtorians, but finding the 
way not at all the bett-r on the other fide, and 
their proviſions growing daily more and more 
ſcarce, Pizarro reſolved to cauſe a brigantine to 
be built, in order to carry by water all his ſick 
men, proviſions, baggage and gold; and this 
being done wich no ſmall difficulty, Pizarro ſent 
on board this veſſel whatever had obſtructed 
bis march, with 50 ſoldiers under the command 
of Francis Orellaua, wio were ſtrictly ordered 
to keep up with them, and to come every night 
to tue camp. This order he obſerved very ex- 
attly, till Gonza/o ſeeing all his men pincked 


with hungar, commanded him to go in ſearch 


of proviſions and cottages, where the Spaniard; 
might meet with refreſuments. 

No ſooner had Orellana received his orders, 
than he lanched out into the middle of the ri- 


rer, where the rapidity of the ſtream carried him, 
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as faſt as he could wiſh, for in three days he 
made above 100 leagues without the uſe of 
either ſails or oars. The current of the river 
Ceca, at length carried him into a much larger 
river where the ſtream was not near ſo ſwift. 
He there ſtaid a whole day to make his obſer- 
vations, and perceiving that the farther he went 
down, the more the river widened, he had not 
the leaſt doubt, that this was the great river 
that had been ſo often ſought for, which filled 
him with ſuch joy at his good fortune, that 
without paying the leaſt regard to his duty, fide- 
lity,and gratitude to Gonzalo Pixarro, he thought 
of nothing but executing an enterprize he 
was then forming. For this purpoſe he per- 
ſuaded his companions that this country was not 
that deſcribed by their General; that it had not 
the plenty the Cacique told him he ſhould find 
at the joining of the two rivers, and that they 
muſt proceed farther in ſearch of that pleaſant 
and fertile land, where they were to ſtore them- 
ſelves with proviſions; and beſides that they 
ſaw there was no poſlibility of returning up the 
river, for though they had now proceeded only 
three days, yet he believed they could not make 
their way back in the ſpace of a year; that it 
was much more reaſonable for them to wait ull 
Gonzalo came up with them: and that it was 
neceſſary they ſhould ſtill proceed in ſearch of 
proviſions. : 
Thus concealing his deſign, he hoiſted ſail; 
and thought of nothing but purſuing the courſe 
of the river, till he ſhould diſcover it quite to 


the ſea. Mean while his companions wer? amazed 
| at 


| 
' 
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at the manner in which he put in execution the 
deſign he had been propoſing to them, and 
thought themſelves obliged to tell him, that he 
went beyond the orders of his General ; that 
conſidering the extreme want he was in, they 
ought to carry him the little proviſions he could 
und, and that he had given ſufficient evidence 
of his having entertained ſome ill deſign, by his 
neglecling to leave two canoes at the joining of 
the two rivers, as the General had ordered, for 
his army to paſs over. 

Theſe remonſtrances were chiefly made by a 
Dominican Friar named Ga/par de Carvajal, and 
a young gentleman of Badajos, called Ferdinand 
Sancho de Vargas, who were ſo reſpected by 
thoſe on board, that their remonſtrance occa- 
ſioned a diviſion in this little veſſel, and from 
words they were very near coming to blows ; 
but Orel/ana at length by his proteſtations and 
fair promiſes appeaſed this diſorder. By means 
of a friend he had on board, he afterwards 
gained moſt of the ſoldiers that were againſt him, 
when ſeeing the two heads of the other party 
left almoſt alone, he cauſed De Vargas to be 
ſet aſhore and left by himſelf without cither 

roviſions or arms, in a diſmal wilderneſs, 
unded on one fide with high mountains, and 


by the river on the other. He had more pru- 


dence than to treat the Friar in the ſame man- 
ner; but he let him know, that it was not for 
tim to penetrate any more into the intentions 
of his commander, unleſs he had a mind to be 
kverely chaſtiſed. 

K 2 After 
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After this he continued his voyage, and the 
next day being willing to know 157 he might 
ſafely depend upon all that were with him, he 
told them, that he aſpired to a much higher dig- 
nity than could be obtained in the ſervice of 
Pizarro : that he owed every thing to himſelf 
and to his King ; and that his fortune having, 
as it were, led him by the hand, to the greateſt 
and moſt defirable 8 that ever was made 
in the Indies, namely, the great river where- 
upon they were ſailing, which coming out of 
Peru, and running from weft to eaſt, was the 
fineſt channel in the new world, through which 
they might paſs from the South Sea to the 4. 
lantic Ocean ; and that he could not, without 
betraying them all, and without raviſhing from 
them the fruits of their voyage and induſtry, 
make others ſhare in a favour which heaven had 
reſerved for them alone. 

By this means Orellana brought his men to 
have a ſhare of that ambition which fired his 
own breaſt. His neceſſities however, ſometimes 
forced him to land with his people to obtain pro- 
viſions ; but as he did not take theſe with that 
prudence that became him in a ſtrange country, 
the natives unanimouſly took up arms, and with 
2 boldneſs fell upon the Spaniards, who de- 
ended themſelves with much courage, and 
killed many of their antagoniſts with their croſs- 
bows, when inſpecting their bodies, they found 
that ſeveral of them were women ; it being no 
uncommon thing in that country for the women 
to fight by the ſides of their huſbands ; but O- 
las being of a romantic turn, — * 
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fight hint into a formal hiſtory of a great na- 
tion of Amazns ſettled upon this river: by 
which fable, he overturned his great deſign of 
giving it his own name; for from this ſtory it 
received the name which it fill bears, and wall 
always bear, of The river of the Amazons. 

However, Orellana, in the remaining part of 
his paſſage took care to behave with more pru- 
dence and mildneſs to the people he met with, 
among whom were many gentle and even polite 
nations, as well as others that were fierce and 
warlike. In fine, he paſſed down the river to 
the ſea, and having coaſted about a promontory, 
now called the North Cape, two hundred leagues 
from the iſland of Trinidada, he ſailed directly 
thither, and there buying a ſhip, returned to 
Spain, where he made ſuch a report of the coun. 
tries he had ſeen to the Emperor Charles V. that 
he obtained as ample a commiſſion as he could 
deſire; and, in the year 1549, failed with three 
ſhips for the river of the Amazons ; but this 
ſecond expedition was the very reverſe of the 
hrſt, and was unfortunate from the very begin- 
ning; for a contagious diſtemper ſpreading 
among his men, obliged him toquit two of his 
three ſhips, and afterwards his company was ſo 
reduced as to fail in a ſmall bark, with which 
he propoſed to proſecute his diſcovery ; but be- 
ing wrecked on the coaſt of the Caraccas, he 
there loſt the reſt of his men, and ſoon after died 
of mere vexation and deſpair in the iſland of 
St. Margaret. 

But to return to Gonzalo, who, while Orellana 
was engaged in this expedition, was reduced to 
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the greateſt diſtreſs; he procceded. ſeveral 
days along the banks of the river, till at laſt 
ſeeing, that there were no hopes of Orellana's 
return, he concluded, that he and his men were 
loſt, and therefore giving up all expectation of 
making any farther diſcoveries in that country, 
proceeded back to his government of Quito. 
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CHAP. VII. 


The Margais Pizarro's cruelty to Almagro's Fal. 
lowers occaſions his being afſaſſmated. 


FTER the Marquis Pizarro had ſent his 
A brother Gonzalo on the above expedition, 
e employed himſelf ſolely in ſecuring and eſta- 
bliſhing his authority by a method that was at 
once the moſt cruel and impolitic : he had be- 
fore diſcharged all the officers whom he ſuſpect- 
ed to have had any regard for Almagro, and con- 
ſcious of his own injuſtice, and fearing leſt they 
ſhould complain againſt him, he prevented their 
returning home to Spain, by which means many 
of them being reduced to the neceſſity of 2 
upon the alms of their countrymen, he reſolv 
to deprive them even of this pitiful ſubſiſtence, 
and for this purpoſe, publiſhed an Edict forbid- 
ding any to relieve them ; a proceeding that at 
once rendered them deſperate, and ſeeing no 
end to their miſeries, but by diſpatching them: 
Swe or the Marquis, they reſolved upon the 
atter, 
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The braveſt of Almogro's friends, repaired 
privately by two or three at a time to the city 

| of Lima, where they did not want friends who 
concealed them in their houſes, till their number 
amounted to above 200. They were all hardy 

; veterans, and had ſeveral experienced officers 
among them ; they immediately reſolved to ſeize 
the firſt opportunity of executing their deſign, but 
4 ſoon after thought proper to delay it, in hopes 
, that a new Commiſſioner, ſome of whoſe atten- 
dants were already arrived, would come from 
Spain, in order to take cognizance of the Mar- 
. quis's conduct, and that he would do them 
juſtice, without laying them under the neceſſity 
of raiſing an inſurreion. But on Sunday the 


2 „% 7 we 


3 26th of June 1541, De Rada, one of the princi- 
, pal conſpirators, being informed that they were 
- diſcovered, and that the Marquis was taking 
it meaſures for having them all put to an ignomi- 
—_—_ nous death in leſs To three hours, haſtily com- 
- | municated this intelligence to ſuch of the con- 
= ſpirators as he could moſt readily meet with, 
y when finding there was no time to be loſt, they 
ir repaired one by one to the number of nineteen, 
y [d the houſe of young Almagro, which ſtood on 

one fide of the great | Sen, whence they boldly 


marched at noon day with their drawn ſwords 


the 


, through the market - place to the Marquis's pa- N 
[- lace, crying © Long live the King, but let the | 
It * tyrant die !” When, though there were above | 
0 looo people in the ſquare, they neither met with | 
= the leaſt oppoſition, nor did Pizarro receive the | 
e ſmalleſt hint of their riſing, ſo that they found | 
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the gates of the palace open, which they eaſily 
entered. 
Pixarro was ſitting with two or three people 
when the firſt news of the diſturbance was 
brought by one of his pages, and immediately 
ordered Francis de Chaves his Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral, to ſecure the great door, which he neglected, 
as he ſuppoſed it to be only ſome trifling tumult, 
that would be eaſily ſuppreſſed by his preſence, 
when going down ſtairs and meeting the con- 
ſpirators upon the great ſtair-caſe, he demanded 
the reaſon of that inſolence, which was anſwered 
by two or three of the conſpirators lodgin 
their — av in his boſom, and he fell Kal 
at their ſeet. The Marquis hearing them in 
the gallery, and not having time to put on his 
armour, ſeized his ſword and buckler, and for 
ſome time defended the door of the drawing- 
room with great bravery, ſupported only by his 
half brother Don Francis de Alcantara, and two 
of his pages, the reſt of his company and ſer- 
vants having fled at the beginning of the inſur- 
rection. At length, one of the conſpirators 
killed Don Francis, when the reſt puſhing for- 
ward with freſh vigour, the Marquis retired be- 
fore them, but at laſt ſunk down fainting with 
loſs of blood, and was ſoon diſpatched, while 
his two pages who fought bravely in his defence, 
wounded ſeveral of the conſpirators, and ex- 
pired by his fide. 

Thus died Don Francis Pizarro, in the 65th 


tal of Peru, which he had founded ten or ele- 


ren years before. His body was by the young 
Almogre's 


year of his age, in the city of Lima, the capi- | 
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juncture, to attend his funeral, for fear of giv- 
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Almagro's permiſſion, privately interred by his 
ſervants, no perſon of any figure daring, at this 


ing offence to the prevailing party. 
The meanneſs of Pizarre*s education was pub- 
licly known, from his not being able to write his 
own name, which was always inſerted by his 
Secretary between two ſtrokes, which he drew 
with a pen. He was never married, but had 
ſeveral concubines, ſome of them the daughters 
and ſiſters of the Inca's ; however, we don't find 
that he left any children behind him. Nature 
had endowed him with ſome good qualities, the 
moſt remarkable of which was his bravery, but 
his ambition was boundleſs ; he never ſcrupled 
to facrifice his honour to his intereſt, and his 
cruelty rendered him a diſgrace to human na- 
ture. His fate was in ſome meaſure like that 
of Almagro his unfortunate aſſociate, like him 
he died a violent death, like him was a victim 
to ambition, and like him went to the gravein 

obſcurity after a life of ſplendor. 
The conſpirators had no ſooner compleated 
this bloody ſcene, than they returned to the 
market-place, declaring that the tyrant was 
dead, and proclaimed the young Almagro Go- 
vernor of Peru. For all the friends of Almagro 
had aſſembled while the others were attacking 
the Marquis in his palace, and ſecuring his 
rd prevented his receiving any aſſiſtance. 
They alſo ſecured all the horſes and arms in the 
city, and commanded all the inhabitants who re- 
fuſed to join them, not to ſtir out of their 
houſes without leave. They plundered the 
houſes 
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houſes of the Marquis, and his principal friends, 
in which they found an immenſe treaſure ; but 
did not meddle with the furniture of the Mar- 
quis's palace, which they leſt for the uſe of the 
young Almagro, whom they had no ſooner pro. 
claimed Governor, than they conducted thither, 


CHAP. VIII. 


Young Almagro meets with Oppe/ition. V aca de 
Caſtro, a Perſon of an excellent Claradtæ, ar- 
rives from Spain, with Power to ſettle the 
Diſputes in Peru, and is jeined by ſeveral Of- 
cers. He comes to a Battle wwith Almagro, 
whom he defeats, and Almagro being after- 
wards taken Priſoner, is convitted of High- 
Treaſon, and executed with many of his Al. 

ber ents. | 


IMA was inſtantly obliged to own the 
authority of Almagro, and the Marquis 
Pizarro's death was no ſooner publicly known, 
than Cuzco and molt of the principal towns ge- 
clared for him. But Alonzo de Alwverad:, who 
was in the ſouthern province of Chiachapuca, and 
Helguin, abſolutely refuſed to acknowledge A- 
magro's authority. The former, therefore, in- 
ſtantly aſſembled a body of troops between Lina 
and Quite, and at the ſame ume Pedro Holguin, 
with ſeveral other Generals and Officers, raiſed 
another body of troops, and haſted to Cuzco, 
where they creed the royal ſtandard, and 27 
5 mei- 
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ds, meſſengers to the Provinces of Arequipa, Los 
Jt Charcas, and other places, to encourage a ſpirit 
Ire of oppoſition to the new government. Upon 
the this ome who were friends to Almagro privately 
ro- left thoſe places in order to join their friends 
er. at Lima, but were purſued and brought back. 


In the mean while Helguin being informed 
* that Almagro was marching at the head of 600 
men, either to lay ſiege to Cuzco, or to give him 
battie, and being ſenſible, that he was too weak 
Ido oppoſe him, reſolved, if poſſible, to accom- 
ce pliſh a junction with Alverads, which he per- 
Af formed in the following manner. He ſent a 
the party of horſe to ſurprize ſome of Almagro's 
N. people, two of whom he ordered to be 1 
70, and ſent back the reſt, with orders to tell their 
leader, that in a day or two he would pay him 
ſuch a viſit as would make him repent their 
1d | meeting. Upon which Almagro halted to re- 
reive him, while he ſeized that opportunity of 
turning off into another road, by which he quick- 
the ly came up with 4/verado, and ſoon after joined 


_ Jaca de Caſtro, a new Commiſhoner, who at this 
Vn, inſtant arrived from Spain, and was not only ap- 
ye- inted to enquire into the diſputes ſubflaing 
= een the Generals, but was authorized in 


caſe of the Marquis Pizarre's death, to aſſume 

4. | the poſt of Governor of Peru. He had been 

' driven into the bay of Gorgona by contrary winds, 

and reſolved to travel by land to Lima, when he 

14 was thus reinforced on the road, and by this 
0 means became 700 ſtrong. 

Vaca de Caſtro was a man of good ſenſe, great 

- 48 | knowledge, and uncorruptible integrity. He 

was 
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was bred to the law ; but his ſteady adherence to 
Juſtice, and his declining thoſe cauſes that had 
the ſlighteſt appearance of any illegality, pre- 
vented his having the encouragement his virtue 
deſerved, by which means he was but little 
known. The Emperor who had received ſome 
convincing proofs of his virtue, preferred him 


to this poſt, without adviſing with any of his 


Miniſters, ſaying, that he would try how pro- 
bity would thrive in an Indian ſoil, ſince it was 
ſo little cheriſhed at a Spaniſb bar, and it is ge- 
nerally allowed, that the Span; dominions in 
America never had ſuch a Governor, either be- 
tore or ſince. Upon this expedition he ventured 
with little money, and but few followers ; but 
after being thus ſeconded, his ſucceſs was ſur- 
iſing. 
9 De Caſtro gave Alverado and Holguin a very 
agreeable reception, and to prevent all diſputes 
arifing from a diviſion of the chief authority be- 
tween Pizarro and Almagro, aſſumed the title of 
Captain General, reſolving, though he had not 
been bred in the field, to act every where in 
perſon. Indeed it was impoſſible to behave 
with a more even conduct. He uſed the 


ſtricteſt impartiality in deciding every cauſe that 


came under his inſpection, without paying the 
leaſt regard to the party's being either a Spartiard 
or an Indian. In ſhort, he threatened no body, 
flattered no body, acted like a Governor, but 
lived like a private perſon. The people were at 
firſt aſtoniſhed at his deportment ; but in a few 
weeks he was obeyed with more ſubmiſſion than 


was ever exacted by a tyrant, meerly — 
the 
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the people ſaw he meant nothing but their good. 
Belancazar left his government of Popayan to 
compliment him : moſt of thoſe places that were 
not over awed by Almagro, readily ſubmitted to 
his authority, and Gonzalo Pizarro being re- 
turned from his expedition to the eaſtward, af 
ter his having ſuſtained very great hardſhips, 
and loſt near two thirls of his men, ſent a de- 

tation to him from Quito, to inform him of 
his ſubmiſſion, and to offer to march with all 
the men he could raiſe to his aſſiſtance : to which 
De Caftro replied, that he accepted of his ſub- 
miſſion; but that the hardſhips he had endured 
in his late progreſs, required ſome reſt, and 
therefore he would diſpenſe with his preſence, 
and he was at liberty to apply himſelf to the go- 
vernment of Quito. 

In the mean time, young Almagro was mak- 
ing what head he could againſt the Captain- 
General. He had great abilities, improved by 
a proper education, and was of an open, brave, 
and generous diſpoſition ; but was raſh, and 
ſomewhat cruel ; while his youth leſſened his 
influence, and drove him into many errors. 
The death of De Roda, who was his General, 
and a man of fidelity and experience, was a 

t misfortune, and his afterwards di- 
viding the poft of General between Garcia de 
Alverado and Chriſtopher de Sotalo, laid the foun- 
dation of his ruin : for the latter having con- 
demned a ſoldier to be hanged for thett, was 
oppoſed by the former, with ſuch warmth, as 
occaſioned a violent quarrel, and de Satalo was 
killed on the ſpot. 'I'his aſſaſſination was highly 
Vor. III. J. re- 
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reſented by Almagro, when Garcia fearing that 
he would ſeek an opportunity of being revenged, 
reſolved to be beforehand with him, by mur- 
dering him at an entertainment he pretended to 
rovide for him. But Almagro coming to the 
nowledge of this cruel deſign, under the pre- 
tence of ſickneſs, ſtaid at home. Garcia, how- 
ever, being unwilling to loſe ſo good an op. 
portunity, went to his palace, to periuade him to 
come to the feait, when Almagro ſceming at laſt 
overcome by his perſuaſions, called for his cloke, 
which was a concerted fignal, for the appear- 
ance of ſix men, who lay in wait, and inſtant] 
ruſhing in, ſeized Garcia, and ſtabbed him in 
ſeveral places, 4/magro himſelt drawing his 
{word and running him through the body. This 
ing done, he made Baba his General, and 
marched againit the new Governor. 

De Cajiro had encamped about 50 leagues 
ſouth-weſt of Cazce, where being willing to 
ſpare the eſtuſion of human blood, he ftrove to 
perſuade Aizagro to lay down his arms, while 
the latter infiited upon enjoying his father's go- 
vernment, till it ſhould be diſpoſed of by the 
Emperor. Several meſſages paſſed between 
them; but at length A/nagro found that De 
Caftro was endeavouring to ſeduce his people, 
and a Spaniard diſguiſed like an Indian, was diſ- 
covered in his camp with letters to Pedro di Can- 
dia, Almagre engineer, containing very ad- 
vantageous offers, to induce him to render the 
artillery uſeleſs, in caſe the two armies ſhou'd 
come to an engagement, at which the young 
General was ſo incenſed, that he ordered the 
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foy to be inſtantly hanged, and though he be- 
4 ſeemed inclined to agree to terms of ac- 
commodation, he now refuſed to liſten to any 
farther propoſals, except De Caſtro, would con- 
ſent to baniſh Alverado, Holguin, and many ve- 
terans who compoſed the chief ſtrength of his 
army: therefore both parties loſing all hopes of 
coming to an agreement, marched forward in 
order to engage in the valley of Chupas. 

De Caftro's army was compoſed of 700 Spa- 
nard;,and many Indians while Almagro's amount- 
ed to no more than 50 Spaniard; ; but he 
had the advantage of a riſing ground, where 
his artillery commanded the w 4 plain. Car- 
wajal, De Caftro's Serjeant - Major, endeavoured 
to avoid the effects of this diſpoſition, by ap- 
penny the enemy under cover of a little hill: 

t on their loſing that ſhelter they were laid 
open to the fire of the artillery ; which did no 
manner of execution on account of their bein 
levelled too high. This being obſerved by Al- 
magro, he flew in a rage to his engineer, and 
giving him the name of traitor, ſtruck him thro” 
with a ſpear : He then inſtantly alighted, and 
throwing himſelf upon one of the cannon brought 
it with the weight of his body to bear upon the 
enemy, when ordering it to be fired it ſwept 
down ſeventeen Spaniards. 

Almagro now ſeemed to bid fair for obtaining 
a victory, when the heat of youth led him into 
a blunder that compleated his deſtruction. De 
Caſtro boldly advancing, ſome of Almagro's peo- 
228 him to lead them forward to meet 

to which he We conſented, and 
2 in- 
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inconſiderately got between the enemy and his 
own artillery, which rendered it intirely uſeleſs, 
This being obſerved by Suarex, his Serjeant- 
Major, he told him, that he had kept his poſt, 
De Caftro would have been inevitably ruined, 
but as he had thrown away the advantage for- 
tune had given him, he did not chuſe to ſhare 
in a defeat, that roſe from his miſconduct, and 
immediately rode off with ſeveral followers to 
De Caftre's army, and ſoon after the latter ob- 
tained a compleat victory. In this battle which 
was fought on the 16th of September, 1542, 500 
Spaniards were ſlain, and the principal perſons 
in Alnagro's army taken priſoners. Almagre, who 
had behaved with great reſolution and courage, 
eſcaped with only fix horſemen, intending to 
have taken _ in the mountains, till he 
could obtain a favourable opportunity of re- 
covering his government; but taking Carco in 
his way, with a deſign of carrying off his trea- 
ſure, and ſuch of his effects as would have been 
moſt uſeful to him in his exile, the very men, 
whom Almagro had truſted with the government 
of the city, hearing he had loſt the battle, 
prehended him, and delivered him up 12 
Caſtro, in order to make their peace with him; 
when the young Almagro who was not above 
20 years of age, was formerly tried, condemned 
and executed for high-treaſon, in the ſame place, 
and much in the ſame manner, as his father had 
been, and was afterwards privately buried in 
the ſame grave. | 

De Caſtro upon this occaſion was ſo inexo- 
rable, that he did not think the beheading ” 
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a ſufficient attonement for his rebellion 

and 1ts conſequences ; but cauſed moſt of his 
rincipal Counſellors,and particularly thoſe who 
120 been concerned in the aſſaſſination of the 
Marquis Pizarro, to be tried and put to death, 


which means he not only extinguiſhed, the 
rebellion, but eradicated the very ſeeds of it, 


CHAP. IX. 


De Caſtro's awi/e Regulations after the Sufpreſſicn 
of the Rebellion. He is ſuperſeded by Blaſco Nu- 
nez, awho has the Title of Viceroy, and Puts De 
Caſtro under an Arreſt ; however, he is ofpejed by 
Gonzalo Pizarro and impriſoned, but eſcaping, 
is at length killed in Battle, and Gonzalo ac- 
knowldged Governor of Peru. 


P EACE being reſtored by this ſtrift diſtributi- 
on of juſtice, DeCa/tro diſbanded the beſt part 
of his troops, laid aſide all his ſeverity, and ap- 
lied himſelf to the arts of peace. He eſta- 
ſhed courts of juſtice, in which cauſes were de- 
cided with great impartiality: he erected col- 
leges and ſchools in all the cities and great 
towns ; appointed many learned men to ſiudy 
the Peruvian language, and preach the doc- 
trines of Chriſtianity to the people : he cauſed 
the old colonies to be better ſettled, and new 
ones planted ; took care to have the old mines 
improved, and ſuch as were daily difcovered, 
o be wrought for the benefit of his — 
an 
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and the lawful proprietors ; and, had the go. 
vernment continued in his hands, Peru would in 
a little time have been one of the beſt regulated 
Kingdoms upon earth, and more profitable to 
the crown of Spar, than all its other dominions, 
But the cabals of the Miniſtry, who could draw 
no advantage from a man, whoſe conduct need- 
ed no defence, and was above either courtin 

or bribing them, prevailed on the King ered 
a kind of royal audience in Peru, and to give 
very great power to the Commiſſioners of which 


it was compoſed, who immediately on their ar- 


rival, made it their buſineſs to croſs the Gover- 
nor in every thing; this occaſioned freſh diſ- 
turbances, both among the Spaniards and Indians, 
and freſh complaints to the court of Spain, 
which were perhaps far from diſpleaſing the 
Miniſters, becauſe whenever they came, their 
intereſt was ſollicited by rich preſents. Theſe 
diſcontents occaſioned another perſon's being 
ſent, with the title of Viceroy, to ſuperſede 
the Governor, and enforce a body of laws made 
at Barcelona ; which, though well intended, 
were by no means proper for Peru. 

This new Governor, whoſe name was Blaſco 
Nunez Vile; arrived at Lima in the year 1554s 
and notwithitanding the inhabitants unanimouſ- 
ly propoſed to ſupport De Caſtro in his admini- 


ſtration, and to petition the Emperor for his con- 


tinuance, he abſolutely refuſed to take advan- 
tage of their friendſhip, and ſubmitted to the 
authority of Nunez, who being jealous of his 
influence, ſoon found out a pretence for putting 
him under an arrefl, and proceeded in ſo arbi- 

trary 
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trary a manner, as to create himſelf many ene- 
mies, who encouraged Gonzalo Pizarro to raiſe 
troops againſt him, and promiſed to ſupport 
him in the poſt of Procurator-General, with a 
r to inliſt men for his perſonal defence. 
— the Judges ſent by the court of Spain ac- 
knowledged his title, in oppoſition to Nunex, 
and took ſuch meaſures, that in the city of 
Cuzco he was acknowledged Governor of Pers. 
De la Vega and Herrera repreſent Nunex's ad- 
miniſtration in very different lights; but as the 
ſormer lived in Peru, at the time, when the 
things happened about which he writes, and ap- 
pears with all the coolneſs of an hiſtorian, with- 
out vindicating any ill action on either fide, 
we ſhall adhere to the account he has given us. 
Nunez behaved in ſo haughty and arbitrary a 
manner,that his forces daily deſerted to Pizarre, 
and being extremely paſſionate, he ordered Suarc 
one ofhis beſt friends,to be aſſaflinated in his pre- 
ſence, from the bare ſuſpicion that he deſigned 
todeſert ; but he was ſoon after fully convinced 
of his fidelity. In a ſhort time this raſh Viceroy 
was taken into cuſtody by the Judges, who ſent 
him under a guard on board a ſhip, as the only 
method of preſerving him from the reſentment 
of the angry populace, and the revenge of Be- 
nito De Carvajal, brother to Suarez, who had 
ſerved under Gonzalo. However, Nunez was af- 
terwards ſet at liberty, and at his own defire, 
was conducted to Truxillo by Alvarez, one of 
the Judges. 
In the mean while, Gonzalo Pizarro got him- 
if generally acknowledged Governor of * 
at 
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But very prudently referred the adminiſtration 
of civil affairs to the Judges, and ſolely applied 
himſelf to the improvement of his army, re- 


gulating affairs in ſuch a manner, that nobod 


appeared willing to diſpute his authority. He 
reſolved to ſend two of his party to Spain to 
deſend his preceedings, in the ſame ſhip with 


De Coftre; but the latter fearing to be ill treated, 


by theſe two Envoys, prevailed on the crew to 
quit the harbour, and ſteer for Panama, before 
Pizarro's diſpatches were ready, 

Pizarro was ſo extremely incenſed at the wiſe 
De Caftro's eſcape, that he accuſed many per- 
ſons who had ſhewed themſelves his friends, of 
conniving at it, and not only impriſoned them, 
hut had the cruelty to put ſeveral of them to 
death. 

In the mean while Nunez and Judge Alvarez 
arrrved at Tumbez, where they publiſhed a Ma- 
nifeſto, with an account of the particulars of 
Pizarro's rebellion, deſiring the aſſiſtance of all 
loyal ſubjects againſt him. While Nuns was 
in theſe circumſtances, he diſcovered much 
greater abilities, than he had before done in 
his proſperity ; but his ill character frighted 
even Pizarrs's enemies from joining him: he 
was therefore forced to retire on the approach 
of Pizarro, who purſued him to the mountains 
of Quito, where he was frequently reduced to 
iuch diſtreſs, as to be obliged to feed on horſe 
fleſh. In this manner, Nunez avoided him for 
above a year together, during which, many in- 
ſtances of cruelty were committed on both fides; 
but at length the two armies came to an en- 
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nt near Quito, on the 19th of January, 
| 1546, when Nanez's party was intirely rout- 
ed, and he himſelf, while fighting with great 
bravery, was knocked down, his * cut off, 
and ſet upon a pole. But this Pizarro reſented, 
and was no for ner informed of it, than he order- 
ed it to be taken down and interred with the 
body. He affected to appear grieved at his 
death, and even went into mourning ; but not- 
withſtanding this affectation of ſorrow, he ſolely 
employed himſelf in amaſſing wealth, and from 
thence forward behaved rather like a ſovereign 
Prince, than a Governor. 


+$$0050055055933 43+ 
CHAT. . 
Pedro de la Gaſca, a Perſon of diſtinguiſbed Vir- 


tue, it made Governor of Peru, with the Title of 
Prefident, upon which Gonzalo Pizarro every 
where lojes Ground; but at length defeats Cen- 
teno, one of De Gaſca's General;, and is after- 
wards ruined by rejecting Carvajal's Advice; 
for being abandoned by his People at the meeting 
of both Armies, he ſurrenders himſelf Priſoner, 


and is condemned and beheaded After which 
De Gaſca beins perplexed about the Diviſion of 
the Landi, returns to Spain, 


| 
( HARLES V. being uneaſy at hearing 


of theſe dangerous diviſions, now ſent Pe- 


dro & Ia Gaſca, with the title of Preſident of the 
toyal court of Peru, and all the power of a 
| Sovereign Prince ; ſo that he could make, or 
re- 
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repeal laws, and pardon, or puniſh treaſon, in 
what manner he thought fit. And indeed, he 
had the ſame authority, as the Emperor would 
have had, had he himſelf come in perſon. 
Though a Prieſt, and a brother of the inquiſi- 
tion, he had an excellent character, and was 
diſtinguiſhed by his mildneſs, affability, pene- 


tration and ſagacity; by the ſtricteſt honeſty, 


and the moſt intrepid courage. His commiſſion 
was dated at Jenna, in the beginning of the 
rear 1546, and he arrived at Panama about 
the middle of Fly the ſame year, where his 
agreeable behaviour procured him many friends, 
among whom was Hincieſa, Pizarro's Admiral; 
but it was agreed, that his revolt ſhould be kept 
a profound ſecret; till it ſhould be known, how 
Pizarro behaved to the meſſenger ſent to him 
by Gaſca with a letter from the Emperor, and 
another from himſelf. 

Pizarro received this meſſenger in a very re- 
ſpectful manner, and ſubmitted to an aſſembly 
of his principal officers, the inſtructions he 
brought, in which a general amneſty was of- 
fered to all who would acknowledge the Pre- 
ſident's authority, with the promiſe of a | = og 
proviſion to be made for Pizarro and his family, 
in conſideration of their ſervices. Carvajal 
warmly declared for accepting theſe terms, in 
which he was ſeconded by all moderate peo- 
ple : but ſeveral perſons of a reſtleſs diſpoſition, 
prevailed on Pizarro to ſend a ſhort defence of 
his conduct, and to defire to be confirmed in 
the government of Peru, to which he —_ 
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'he | he had an undoubted right, as being heir t5 
uld his brother who had conquered the country. 1 
ſon. Caſca's meſſenger, whoſe name was Panigua, 1 
niſi- had private orders, in caſe he found Pizarro's par- 
was | tyvery ſtrong, to grant this requeſt; but being 
ene privately viſited by moſt of the principal people, 
eſty, ubo agreed to join the royal ſtandard, as ſoon as 
the Preſident arrived in Pera, he injudiciouſly ſup- 
the preſſed theſe orders, of which he had afterwards 
bout great reaſon to repent, ſince his ſilence in this 
his particular, occaſioned the d-ſtruftion of many 
nds, Spamards. 
ral ; About this time Pizarro was informed of the 
kept deſection of Hinejeſa, and ſeveral other perſony 

on whom he placed the greateſt confidence, and 
that the two gentlemen he had ſent into Spain 
and with a defence of his conduct had deſerted his 
intereſt. Soon after the city of Cuzco was ſur- 
y re- priſed by ſtratagem. Centeuo, an officer who 
mbly had fought with great bravery under the Vice- 
1s he ry Nunez, but after his defeagg took refuge in 
as of- | the mountains, once more ma@his appearance, 

Pre- declared for Pedro de la Gaſca, and was joined 


roper | by about 80 horſemen, with whom he reſolved 
umily, |} to ſurprize that city, notwithſtanding its being 
rvajal \ parrifoned by 300 men, under the command of 
ms, in De Rebles, a perſon ſtrongly attached to Pizarre. 
peo - For this purpoſe he ordered ſome Indians, as ſoon 


ſition, 2 it was dark, to drive ſome mules and other 
ace of | beaſts of burden with a great noiſe, and matches 
ed in lighted at the pommel of each ſaddle up a cer- 
tan ſtreet. This alarming the gariſon, the ſol- 

he diers marched out to the place where the con- 
fon was raiſed, while Centers and his people 

en- 
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entering the town on the oppoſite fide, attacked 
them in the rear, and put them in ſuch diſorder, 
that they immediately fled, leaving him in poſ. 
ſeſſion of the place, and De Robles himlelf, 
having taken refuge in a convent, was made pri. 
ſoner. Thus was this raſh action crowned with all 
the ſucceſs that could be defired, when the late 
Governor treating Centers in an inſolent manner, 
the latter gave —— for his being beheaded. 

By this time the Preſident De Gaſca was ar- 
rived in the province of Quito, when he cauſed 
a general Amneſty to be publiſhed, and a re- 
peal of the laws which had been fo diſagreeable 
to the people. His army was now increaſed by 
reinforcements from La Plata, Arequipa and 
other places, and amounted to above 1000 
men, and as the Prefident's army was daily in- 
creaſing, he reſolved to march towards Lima, 
which had declared in his favour, a few days | 
after Pizarro had marched from thence towards | 
Arequipa. But zhe latter finding that things | M 
went every wheW againſt him, and that he was C 
but little above 400 ſtrong, though he had been * 

ha 
for 
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joined by Aceſta with 50 horſe, he turned off 
to the ſouthward in order to eſtabliſh a colony on 
the eaſt ſide of the mountains of Pore, the fl- 

ver mines of which were but juſt diſcovered; a 
and in caſe that proved unſycceſsful, he intended 35 
to retreat farther ſouthward, and make a ſettle- zi 


ment in Chili, Centeno, however, blocked up _ 
his paſſage with an army of between 1000 and * 
1200 men, and Pizarro, after having tried in = 


. vain to bring him over to his ſide, reſolved, | 
| aſter conſulting with Aeeſta, to force a paſſage 
| through 
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through his camp, though his army did not 
amount to 5900 men, for which purpoſe Acoſta 
made his attack in the night, but being diſco- 
vered, was obliged to retire, though without 


The next day both armies drew up in fight 
of each other, when the courage and conduct of 
Carvajal ſupplied the place of numbers. He 
armed every man with two muſquets, for man 
who had deſerted left their arms behind them, 
and commanded his people not to move from 
the poſt in which he fixed them, till the 
enemy were cloſe upon them, and his orders 
were ſo well obeyed, that though Pixarro's ca- 
valry were at firit cloſely preſſed, Centeno was at 
laſt entirely routed, and after having in vain en- 
deavoured to rally his men, was obliged to 
eſcape by private roads to Lima. 

Pizarro, being now joined by many of the van- 
quiſhed, marched to take poſſeſſion of Cuzco. 
Mean while the Preſident's army daily increaſed, 
Centeno having come up withgþim, and he being 
joined by ſeveral other officers, among 
whom was Pedro de Valdivia. This laſt gentleman 
had been Governor of Chili; but finding his 
force too ſmall to maintain himſelf in his poſt, 
had taken ſhipping at St. Jago for Lima, with a 
large quantity of treaſure, which he deſigned to 
diſpoſe of in raiſing recruits. But on his arrival 
at Lima he joined the Preſident, who received him 
in the moit reſpectful manner. His coming was 
conſidered as a very valuable acquifition; for he 
was one of the belt ſoldiers in Aurica, and his 

Vor. III. * in- 
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intrepidity and foreſight made him a proper | 


match for Carwazal. 

Gaſca being hes reinforced found himſelf at 
the head of 1500 men, and with his army deter. 
mined to march in ſearch of Pizarro, who being 
fluſhed with ſucceſs, raſhly reſolved to meet him, 
though the experienced Carwajal aſſured him, 
that it would be their entire ruin, and made it 
evident that the moſt judicious ſtep he could 
take, would be to diſtreſs the Preſident's army, 
by retiring before him to the ſouthward, and 
carrying off all the proviſions. But Pizarro was 
deaf to all his arguments, and though Carvajal 
offered to prevent the enemy from paſſing the 
river with only 200 foot and 50 horſe, his pro- 
poſal was lighted, and after every opportunity 
of ſtraitning the Preſident was diſregarded, both 
armies were drawn up on thegth of April 1548. 
The victory was not long in diſpute, for Carva- 
jal, who was diſguſted at Pizarro's perverſeneſs, 
had refuſed all command. Garecelaſſo de la Vega. 
tather to the hiſtagjan, went over to the Preũ- 
dent, and was foll&&ed by the whole right wing, 
and ſeveral ſquadrons of horſe. At which Car- 
wajal, who acted only as a private man, 
to ſing aloud part of an old ballad, that ſeemed 
well adapted to the occaſion, while the remain- 
der of the men ſeeing themſelves thus abandon- 
ed, threw down their arms and fled, when Pi- 
Zarro being left with only a few officers, turned 
to Acoffa, and ca!mly ſaid, Well brother, 
% 7chz:, what are we to do? Why, die like Ro- 
* gans, he replied : No, returned, Pizarro, let 
&« us rather fall !'ke Chriſtians,” They then 

moved 
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moved towards Gaſca's army, where Pizarro 
furrendered himſelf to Pedro de Villawincentie, 
who with great politeneſs refuſed to take his 
ſword and dagger. Gonzalo behaved before 
Gaſca, who accuſed him of rebelling againſt the 
Emperor, with great firmnefs, and alledged, 
that he had not aſſumed the government, till it 
was conferred upon him by the Judges, tho” it 
was his, in right of the Commiſſion granted by 
the Emperor to his brother and his heirs. That 
Nunez had been killed in battle, and that he 
had been forccd to oppoſe him, in order to re- 
tore the public peace, and concluded with bid- 
ding the Governor look round him, and then 
added, You may recolle& that this whole 
„ country was annexed to the throne of Spain, 
* by my brother's valour. I too contributed to 
„it; and have I, who have been his aſſiſtant, 
and am the only repreſentative of that brother, 
% aſked any thing unreaſonable, when 1 in- 
ſiſled upon being made its Govgrnor ; I dare 
*« not tax the Emperor with injuſtice, but I can- 

* not help ſaying, That if be ſaw my ſituation, 
* and was allowed to do it with impartial eyes, 
* inſtead of treating me as a rebel, he would 
* give me a ſtill larger reward, than that for 
* which I have been forced to contend,” Ga/ca 
was diſpleaſed with this defence and ordered 
bim into the cuſtody of Centeno, by whom he 
was treated with the higheſt reſpect. 
Caſca ſoon after held a council of war, in 
which Judges were appointed to try Pizarro and 
his followers, it being refolved to determine 
their fate as ſpeedily as poſſible, left ſome change 
M 2 ſhould 
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ſhould happen in their favour, and accordingly 
Pizarro, old Carvajal, Acoſta and Guevara, 
were tried, convicted and ſentenced to be hang- 
ed, and this ſentence was inſtantly executed upon 
all but Pizarro, who, in conſideration of the no- 
bility of his brother, was beheaded the next 
day, in the 42d year of his age. After which, 
the houſes of Pizarro, both at Lima and Curco 
were razed to to the ground, and the places on 
which they ſtood ſown with falt. There was 
alſo erected a marble pillar on which his crimes 
were inſcribed, and his head, with that of Car- 
w-ajal, was ſet up in the market place of Lima. 

The Preſident having made the ſacrifices, 
proclaimed a general pardon, and retired to 
Cutzco, where he ſtaid for ſome time, and was 
greatly perplexed in diſtributing the land among 
the ſoldiers, in which he found it impoſſible to 
ſatisfy their ſeveral demands, till at length be- 
ing wearied out with their ſollicitations, he re- 
ſolved to eſcape from them at once, and there- 
fore privately withdrew to Lima, whence he went 
to Panama, in order to embark for Spain, and it 
is ſaid carried with him near two millions for 
the Emperor's uſe, and not a ducat for himſelf. 
But while he continued at Parama, he narrow- 
ly eſcaped loſing the treaſure he had amaſſed 
for the Emperor, by an inſurrection, which he 
however happily ſuppreſſed. He then embarked 
at Nombre de Dios for Spain in the year 1550, and 
at his arrival, the Emperor was ſo pleaſed with 
his conduct, that he gave him the biſhopric of 
Siguenca a city in Old Caſtile. 
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And its ſeveral Revolutions. 


CHAT 1 


The Diſcovery of Braſil by Dos Pedro Alvarez de 
Cabral. The ſmall Advantages at firft expected 
it. Some account of the Country, and its 
antient Inhabitants, and the manner in which it 


was firſt ſettled by the Portugueſe. 


N the ad voyage of the Portugue/e to the Eaff 
Indies in 1500, De Cabral, hoe paſſing the 
Cape de Verd iſlands, Rood fo far out to ſea, with a 
view of avoiding the calms, common on the coaſt 
of Africa, that on the 24th of April he obſerved 
an unknown country on the weſt ; but the ſea 
M 3 run 
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running high, he was obliged to ſail along the 
coaſt as far as 15 ſouth latitude, were finding 
a good haven, he gave it the name of Perro Se- 
guro or the Safe Pert, and the country itſelf he 
called Land of the Hely Gheſt, but this name was 
afterwards changed to that of Brafi, from its 
abounding with Braſ wood, which had been 
fo called in Eurepe about 300 years before this 
country was diſcovered. 

Cabral ſent ſome people on ſhore to examine 
this new country, and they reporting that it 
was well watered, extremely fertile, full of fruit 
trees, and inhabited by a mild and gentle people, 
he reſolved to ſuffer his men to refreſh them- 
ſelves on ſhore. On his landing he found the 
ce exactly agreed with the deſcription that 
ad been giving of it, and that the peaccful na- 
tives, were ſo far from offering any inſult to the 
Portugneſe, that they received them with more 
kindneſs than they had rcafon to expect. As 
De Cabral had ſome condemned criminals on 
board, whoſe ſentence had been changed from 
that of death to tranſportation, he lett two of 
theſe fellows in the country, to learn the lan- 
guage, to make farther diſcoverics, and to ac- 
quire the beſt knowledge they were able, of this 
unknown land and its inhabitants. Being ſeni- 
ble that this diſcovery was of great importance, 
he reſolved to loſe no time, in ſending an ac- 
count of it to the King of Pertigal, and there- 
fore immediately difpatched one of his veſiels 
back to Liſber, with ſome perſons on board, on 
whoſe fidelity he could depend, together with one 
of the natives, in order :o his being in Aructed in 

| the 
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the Portugueſe language. He alſo ſet up a ſtone 
croſs as a monument of his having been there, 
and of his having taken poſſeſſion of the coun- 
try in behalf of the King of Portugal, which 
was the more neceſſary, as Columbus was then 
on his third voyage, making ſuch diſcoveries as 
amazed all Europe. 

In conſequence of this advice, the King of 
Pertugal ſent ſeveral perſons to make diſcoveries 
of the coaſts, who ſoon found that this was part 
of the continent of that new world diſcovered 
by Columbus; upon which great diſputes aroſe 
between the two crowns, about the extent and 
boundaries of this country diſcovered by the 
Portugue/e ; but it was at laſt ſettled, that from 
the river of Maran: to the river of Plate ſhould 
be yeilded to the King of Portugal. 

Affairs in the beginning went on very ſlowly, 
the firſt Portvgue/e inhabitants were ſufficiently 
ſenſible that the foil was fertile, the air tempe- 
rate, and the country well watered ; but they 
could report no more. Braſil appeared a plea- 
fant, fruiful, and well fituated country, capable 
indeed of furniſhing abundance of the neceſſaries 
of hte, though it was imagined to be deſtitute 
of gold and ſilver. 

Upon theſe reports, the Miniſtry did not de- 
ſert the country, though they contented them- 
ſelves with tranſporting thither from time to 
ume thoſe villains whoſe crimes brought them 
under the cenſure of the law ; which not only 
pave the Perivgue/ſe a mean opinion of the co- 

ony, but proved an effectuat method of cor- 


rpptir'g the Soor Indians. 
Indeed 
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Indeed neither theſe diſcoverers nor the court 
of Portugal, could form any diſtin& idea of the 
importance of ſo vaſt a country, which according 
to its 3 boundaries, may be reckoned 2400 
miles from north to ſouth, and 2000 from eaſt 
to weſt ; though the Portugueſe even to this time 
have ſcarce any where penetrated 500 miles. 
As the northern parts of the country lie near 
the equator, they are ſubject to great rains and 
variable winds, particularly about the months of 
March and September, when they are frequent! 
diſturbed with hurricanes and tempeſts, whi 
lay they country under water. 

The middle part of Bra/i/ from 5. of ſouth 
latitude to the tropic, has the winds and ſeaſons 
directly the reverſe of thoſe in other parts of 
the world, within the ſame latitudes ; for in 
them the dry ſeaſon comes on when the ſun ad- 
vances to the northward, and the wet ſeaſon be- 
2 when the ſun returns to the ſouthward; but 

ere the wet ſeaſon begins in April, when the 
ſouth-eaſt wind ſets in, with violent tornadoes, 
thunder and lightening ; and in September when 
the wind ſhifts to eaſt-north-eaſt, it brin 
with it a clear ſky and fair weather. There 1s 
no country between the tropics where the heats 
are more tolerable, or the air more healthful, 
it being conſtantly refreſhed with breezes from 
the ſea, and cooled by the lakes and rivers which 
annually overflow their banks ; and in the in- 
land part of the country, the winds from the 
mountains are ſtill cooler than thoſe that blow 
from the ocean. Thy 
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That part of Braſil which lies more to the 
buth, and without the tropic of Capricern, is 
in all reſpects one of the fineſt countries in the 
known world; but here the Portugueſe domi- 
nions are narrow, they being confined by the 

;þ territories and the river Plate. 

The Indians differed very little in ftature or 
complexion from the Portaguſe themſelves ; but 
much exceed them in ſtrength and vigour. 
Some lived in villages, and others moved about 
xcording to their hamours. Theſe villages 
conſiſted only of three or four very large houſes ; 
in each of which a whole family or tribe lived 

ther, under the authority of the eldeſt parent. 
They procured ſubſiſtence by fowling and fiſh- 
ing, and made up the reſt of their diet with the 
fruits of the earth; but though they had no luxu- 
nous plenty, yet in fo fertile a country, they 
were in no great danger of want. They were, 
however,continually at war with each other; but 
for what cauſe, is not eafily determined, unleſs 
we ſhould admit what ſome old writers afhrm, 
that they made theſe wars chiefly that they might 
kill and eat each other, eſteeming human fleſh 
the N dainty. But perhaps the teſtimony 
of thoſe, who own themſelves guilty of extir- 
pating thouſands of theſe poor creatures, to 
whom they could have no quarrel worthy of 
national beings, ought not to be of much weight; 
ince men are apt to calumniate and miſrepreſent 
thoſe they have injured ; as if by aggravating 
their vices, they could juſtify, or at leak, palliate 
their own. And beſides, as none of the late 
mrellers obſerve any ſign of their ever being 
canni- 
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cannibals, they ought to be vindicated from ſo 
crucl an aſperſion. 

The Portugu;/e and Dutch Writers give the 
name of T apwycrs to the native inhabitants of the 
north part of Braſil, and that of Tupirambicrge 
Tupanambeys to thoſe who dwell in the ſouth of 
Brafil; but divided theſe again into ſeveral petty 
nations, who ſpeak different languages, though 
their manners and cuſtoms are much the fame. 

The T apuzers are pretty tall, and as they lire 
almoſt under the equator, are of a dark copper 
colour, their hair, which is black, hangs over 
their ſhoulders; but they have no beards nor bair 
on any part of their bodies and go naked, the me 
only inclofing their nudities in a caſe, and the 
women concealing theirs with leaves; the mes 
alſo wear a cap or coronet of feathers. Ther 
ornaments are glittering ſtones, hanging to their 
lips and noſtrils, and bracelets of feathers up 
their arms : ſome of them paint their bodies of 
various colours; while others rubbing theznfelves 
with gums, ſtick beautiful feathers upon thei 
ſkins, which at a diſtance make them look more 
like fowls than human creatures. 

The Tupinambies who inhabit the ſouth of Bre- 
A, are of a moderate ſtature, and not of ſo dark 
a complexion as their northern neighbours, whe 
live nearer the line. They are indeed neither 
them ſo dark as the Africas in the ſame latitude, 
for there were no Negroes in America, till they 
were tranſported thither by the Portugue/e and 
Spamardi. The T upinambies, however, 
the Africans in their flat noſes, which being 
eſteemed a beauty, are made fo by art in their 
in- 
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infancy. They have alſo black lank hair 

their heads; but like the Tapuyers. have 
10 hair on their bodies and faces, and like 
them paint their bodies. 

The general food of the Bra//ians is the caſ- 
fvi or mandioka root dried to powder, of which 
they make cakes like our ſea biſcuits. Ihis flour 
they alſo carrv with them on journeys, and it 
| bring infuſed in water, ſerves them both as meat 
md drink: they do not appear to have had any 
corn till the Eurepeans carried it thither. They 
i fred on other roots, fruit and herbs : on 
. vild-fowl, the veniſon they take in hunting, and 
| on fiſh, and with every thing 2 a goons deal of 

They erally drin ring water 
hich they are fad od hive the 4 and wy 
greateſt variety in the world, yet they have 
other kind of liquors made of the fruits preſſed 
and infuſed, or of honey with which they ſome- 
umes get very drunk, fitting whole days and 
nights over their cups. 

Before the arrival of the Portugue/e, they were 
naſters of the arts of ſpinning, weaving, and 
building their houſes, and of forming their arms, 
which conſiſted of bows, arrows, lances and 
darts, and they had ſome knowledge of the vir - 
wes of ſeveral herbs and drugs, which they fre- 
quently adminiſtred with ſucceſs to the fick. 

Hunting, fowling, and fiſhing were then 
nther their buſineſs than amuſement, theſe being 
adſolutely neceſſary for the ſupport of their fa- 
nilies, in a country where they had no tame cat- 
tle or corn ; drinking, dancing and finging were 

more properly their diverſions ; theſe they pw 
| ric 


| 
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tiſed on their days of rejoicing for a victory, 
on the birth of their * 1 They ** 
ſmokers and take the ſtrongeſt tobacco; their 
pipes are a hollow reed or cane, and the bowl, 
a large nut- ſhell that holds almoſt an handful 
of tobacco. 

In ſhort, they are a tractable and ingenious 
people, ready to learn any art or ſcience the 
Portugueſe will teach them, and taking nothing 
ſo kindly of the Prieſts, as the inſtructing of 


their children, whence the Jeſuits have made 


many converts, and thoſe who live under the 
Portugueſe, generally conform to their cuſtoms 


in eating, drinking, and cloathing. They ae 


ut little inclined to labour, from their not be- 


ing infected with avarice : for their deſires are 
but few, and thoſe eafily gratified. Their 
greateſt vice is their thirſt of revenge. 

To return to the ſteps by which the Portugur/ 


— 


ſettlements in Braſil became at length ſo conſider- 


able. The crown had at firſt recourſe to the 
making extenſive grants to ſuch as were inclined 
to ſettle there, or had the power of ſending 


powerful of the nobility had diſtricts given them 
equal in extent to Portugal itſelf, This was at 
firſt attended with little inconvenience, fince the 
King might, without expence, give to others 
what he never actually pofleſſed. This ſtep was 
the more neceſſary, as the whole attention both 
of the miniſters and nobility was taken up with 
the Eaft Indies, where the latter found means to 
repair their fortunes by obtaining governments, 
by which they ſoon acquired vaſt eſtates ; 2 


others, whence ſome of the richeſt and mot 
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ry, or | thoſe who were contented to try their fortunes 
great | i» this new colony, found that the natives were 
their | reſolved not to bear the yoke of ſlavery, and 
bow], rew deſperate at every attempt to bring them 
ndful into ſubjection. 
The fertility of the country, however, mads 
nious | ſome amends for theſe inconveniencies, by 
e the | drawing abundance of people from other parts 
thing | of America to ſettle there, where they erected a 
ng of | new kind of government, dictated by neceſſity, 
made in which every maſter of a family was both a 
er the N and a ſoldier. He laid out as much 
as himſelf and his family could cultivate, 
ey uc and daily performed his military exerciſes to 


ot be. | enable himſelf to defend his property; and he 
es are | every diſtrict had the title of a Captainſhiß. 
Their | which they till retain, though the ſtate of af- 


fairs is abſolutely changed. 
woueſe By this means the colony grew apace, and 
fider- in fifty years time ſpread over a large tract of 
o the country, and erected many good towns, the 
clined principal of which were Tamacara, Fernambuca, 
nding ' Jiheos, Porto Segura, and St. Vincent, each of 
mo which was ſurrounded by a populous, and well 
| them — Cultivated territory. = 
was at The flouriſhing ſtate of Bra ſoon began to 
ce the | awaken the attention of the court; King John III. 
others became concerned at the grants made by his 
p was | predeceſſors, and therefore in the year 1549, 
2 both | ungenerouſly revoked all thoſe made to the ori- 
p with | ginal propietors. The ſame year he made Tho- 
ans to | mas de Scuſa, Governor Genera! of Braſil, who 
ments, | ſetting fail with a fleet of fix men of war, car- 
while | Tied with him many officers, civil and military, 
Yor. III. N witk 
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with a conſiderable body of ſoldiers, and gx 
fathers of the new order of Jeſuits, who were 
to convert the Iadiant. He had alſo a new 
p'an of power adjulted according to the views 
of the court, and was directed to build a new 
town in the bay of All Saints. 

De Sen/a, ſoon after his arrival in Braf!, be- 
gan to enter upon the execution of what he was 
ordered to perform. He made war upon the 
natives, built the town of St. Salvador, and 
erected monaſteries for the Jeſuits. 

What De Sou/a could not finiſh, was compie- 
ted by Edward Aco/ta,his ſucceſſor, in whoie time 
the number of towns and of the inhabitants was 


towns, by erecting better fortifications than 
thoſe with which they had been hitherto ſur- 
rounded. He therefore demoiithed the old 
fortifications, which were of earth, and railing 
others of brick and ſtone, furniſmed them with 
artillery, the neceſſity of which was ſoon juttk- 
ed by experience. 2 


r 
r 


CHAP. I. 


Attempts made by the French to ſettle a Colony in 
Brafil by the Sieur de Villegagnon, Capt. Rit- 
faut, and M. Rivardier, auithout Succe/s. 


Arc aca 
| rr 


T this time the affairs of France being in 
the greateſt confuſion, and the diſputes 
between thoſe of the church of Rome and 2 


abled ; he was alſo obliged to ſtrengthen the 


on board, and in May 1555, this ſmall ſquadron 
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Calviniſis being carried to the utmoſt height, 
many of the moſt active and induſtrious people 
were deſirous of leaving their native foil, and 
feeking an eaſier and more contented ſtate in 
diſtant climates, among theſe was Nicholas Du- 
rant, Lord of Fillzgagnon, Knight of Malta, 
and Vice Admiral ot Brirany, who being treat- 
ed ill at Nantæ, ſuddenly reſolved to leave the 
Kingdom, and carry a colony into fome diſtant 
part of the world, and hearing ſome accounts of 
Brafil, he drew up a ſcheme for fixing a ſettle- 
ment in that country. This he preſented to 
Gaſpar de Ceoligny, Admiral of France, deſiring 
his aſſiſtance towards fitting out a ſquadron for 
that purpoſe. * 
The Admiral was diſtinguiſhed for his abili- 
ties and virtues, and a very zealous proteſtant 
and therefore readily promiſed to give him all 
the encouragement he could deſire, in hopes of 
ſettling a proteſtant colony, that in caſe the af- 
fairs of his friends ſhould be totally ruined in 
France, they might have a place to which they 
might retire out of the reach of their enemies. 
This motive theAdmiral mentioned to the Sieur 
De Fill:gagnon, who readily undertaking to 
put it in execution, the Admiral made ſuch a re- 
reſentation of the affair to King Henry II. that 
e had leave to fit out three large veſſels, with 
a ſufficient number of ſeamen and adventurers 


ſailed from Hawre de Grace for Brafil, where, 
after a tedious and troubleſome voyage, they 
arrived in Nowerber. | 

N 2 This 
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This colony landed upon a rock, which they 
found uninhahitable; but marching farther with- 
an land, fixed upon a very commodious ſpot of 
ground almoſt under the tropic of Capricorn, 
- where they erected a convenient fortreſs for their 
ſecurity both againſt the natives and the Portu- 
gueſe, which they called fort Coligny. From this 
place the Sieur De Yilizgagnon ſent the Admiral 
along account of his proceedings and fitua- 
tion ; deſcribed the country and its inabitants, 
and obſerved that it was extremely practicable 
co make that both a uſeful and a hefeing colo- 
ny; but remarked that ſuch as were ſent to him 
muſt not expect the delicacies of Europe, that 
their bread was made of a certain root 
to powder, that they had no wine, much fiſh, 
and ſome veniſon; and that thoſe who could 
live contentedly upon ſuch proviſions, might 
find a ſecure retreat, at his fort in Brafdl, 

This letter the Admiral communicated to the 
famous reformer John Calvin of Geneva, who 
prevailed on a dozen zealous proteſtants of chat 
City, to engaze in the deſign of improving this 
new ſettlement. Dx Pont, a man of ſenſe, with 
a character, was put-at the head of this 

ir, and with him were joined two miniſters, 
Peter Richer who had been formerly a Carmelite, 
and William Chartier ; theſe ſetting out together 
from Geneva, waited upon the Admiral at Cha- 
#illon, who gave them a kind reception, and by 
his affiſtance, joined to their own intereſt, they 
ſoon got together 300 men, who embarked at 
Honfleur on board three veſſels, in Nowember 
«556, and arrived at fort Cc/igny on the 7th of 
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March 1557, were they were received with 
great joy. 
Things however did not long continue in this 
ſituation, for the Sieur De il egagron, who had 
pretended to be a rigid Calvini/t, ſoon ſhewed, 
that he had only worn a maſæ; this produced a 
quarre] between him and the miniſter Richer, 
in which the diſputes roſe ſo high, that he drove 
the latter, and all his adherents out of the co- 
lony, upon which they ſailed up the Rio Janeiro, 
and eſtabliſhed themſelves upon its banks, where 
having ftaid about eight months, they returned 
to France, where they repreſented the Sieur De 
FVillegagnon, in the blackeſt colours, as an hypo- 
crite and an impoſtor. At which the Admiral, 
finding that this affair was not likely to be of 
any 1 to the proteſtant cauſe, reſolved 
to give himſelf no farther concern about ĩt. 

The Sieur De Villegagnon being thus abandon- 
ed, took the beſt meaſures he could for the ſecu- 
rity of the colony in his abſence, and then re- 
turned to France, where he endeavoured to raiſe 
a belief of his being a zealous Calvinift, and pu- 
bliſhed an apology for his own conduct, iggwhich 
he painted the miniſters in as bad a light᷑ is they 


had placed him; but finding this prod no 


good, he retired to a commandery of hi own 
order, and ſpent the the remainder of his days in 
writing againſt the proteſlants. In the mean 
time the Portugueſe, laying hold of this oppor- 
tunity to rid themſelves of their new neigh- 
bours, the next year Emanuel Sa, Governor of 
Brafil, cat off the French that were left behind, 
and demoliſhed their fort. | 
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It 1s obſervable, that during the ſhort time 
the French were poſleſied of this ſettlement, th 
made a greater progreſs in trade, and eſtabliſh. 
ed a more friendly correſpondence with the na- 
tives, than the Portegaeſe had been able to do in 
about fifty years. This indeed was owing to a 
very odd accident. About twenty years before, 
a ſhip from Normandy having been loſt upon that 
coaſt, ſome of the men got on ſhore, where be- 
ing well received by the natives, they married 
among them, and exactly conformed to their 
manners, and theſe men were of great ſervice 
to the colony. 

The Portugurſe now for ſome time quietly 
enjoyed their ſettlements, till at length one 
Captain Rifaut, who had been cruizing on the 
Spaniard;, touching at the iſland of Maragnan 
on the coaſt of Braſil, contracted ſo great an 
intimacy with the Indian Chief of the iſland, 
that he invited him to bring a ſufhcient number 
of his countrymen to fix a ſettlement there, pro- 
miſing to give him all the aſſiſtance in his power. 
This offer the French Captain readily embraced, 
and at his return to France, found means, by his 
cred d intereſt, to equip three ſhips, ſo ct- 
feQually, that there was great reaſon to expect 
e rdinary ſucceſs ; but his men mutinying 
before he reached the iſland, and the largelt 


of his ſhips running upon the coaſt as ſoon as he 
got to it, by which means ſhe was loſt, he was 
abliged to return to France ; but ſome of his 
people, among whom was M. De Faux, choſe 
to ſtay with the natives, who made them ex- 
tremely welcome: This young gentleman, was 


re- 
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remarkably briſk and active, he liked the cli- 
mate, and continued there ſome time. His be- 
haviour to to the Braſilians was very engaging , 
and he in many reſpects proved ſo uſeful to 
them, that they made the ſame applications to 
him, as the Jadian Chief had done to Captain 
Rifaut, which at laſt engaged him to think ſe- 
nouſly upon the ſubjett, and to return home 
by the firſt opportunity. 

On M. De Faux's arriving in France, he ap- 
plied to King Flen I. to whom he repreſented 
the vaſt advantages that wonld flow from ſuch 
an eſtabliſhment ; upon which that Prince, who 
had the good of his ſubjects at heart, and was 
unwilling to place too great a confidence on the 
credit of a young adventurer, ſent a ſmall veſſel, 
under the command of M. Riwvardier, a perſon 
of great merit, upon whoſe report he could de- 
pend, who took M. De Faux with him, and af- 
ter remaining fix months in Braſil, returned to 
France, from whence he made ſeveral voyages 
back, before the government could come to any 
reſolution about ſettling a colony. Prepara- 
tions were however at length actually made for 
ſending a ſtrong {quadron thither, when top 
was put to them by the murder of Hemp IV. 
But M. Re orifer was ſo fond of the place 
ſo fully perſuaded that a ſettlement there would 
immediately turn to account, that he embarked 
his whole private fortune, and engaged ſeveral 
of his friends to do ſo too, by which means he 
equipt three ſtout veiicls, and engaged about 
zoo men to go to Bra, with whom he em- 
barked at Cancale, on the cont of 2rizany, and 
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in 7uly following arrived at the iſland of Ma. 
ragnan. 

He there erected a fortreſs on the ſummit of 
a hill near the beſt port in the iſland, between 
two fine rivers that waſhed both ſides of the 
mountain, and ran from thence into the fea. 
Upon the baſiions of this fort he mounted twen- 
ty-two pieces of cannon, and every thing ſeem- 
ed to promile all the ſucceſs that could I de- 
fired, when about two years after their firſt arri- 
val, a ſtrong ſquadron, ſent by Don Terom 4 
Albuquerque, the Portugu:/ſe Governor of Brafil, 
appearing before the 4 ſcon forced them to 
ſurrender, and according to his orders, the 
place was inflantly demoliſhed ; which cured 
che French of all further thoughts of Jetthng in 
chat country, 
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The Dutch made themſelves Maſters of Brafil ; but 
are driven out by the united Force of Spain and 
Portugal. The Dutch, however, being reſolu- 
ed to make a freſh Attempt, ſend a large Fleet. 
under the Command of Admiral Lank, with a 
Body of Land Forces commanded by General War- 


denbourg. The latter takes the City of Olinda, 


and all the Coaft to the South ; awhile Admiral 
Lank takes an I/land called the Sandy Receif. 
Admiral Pater being afterwards ſent from Hol- 
land wuirh a large Fleet, the Duch oblige the 
Portugueſe to ra:/e the Siege of Olinda, and 
this brave Admiral, with only fox Ships, en- 


gages the Portugueſe Fleet of Forty-five, and 


comes off with great Honour. 


N the year 1581, the Crown of Portugal de- 
volving on the head of Philip II. King of 
Spain, he not only became poſſeſſed of all the 
rich countries in America diſcovered by the Spa- 
asiards, but of Brafi, and all the Portugugſe 
ſettlements in the Eaft- Indies. Theſe he left to 
his ſucceſſors, together with the war he had 
carried on againſt the ſeven United Provinces; 
who had ſhaken off their dependance on the 
Crown of Spain, and formed themſelves into a 
Republic, which by attending to trade made 
the moſt rapid p ſs. This new Republic by 
forming an Eaft-Iudia company, obtained ſuch 
prodigious advantage, that in 1624, they were 
In- 
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induced to ſet up alſo a Wf-India company, 
which from its firſt inſtitution proved fatal io 
the Portugueſe. 
The Dutch being now ſenfible of the ſtate of 

Brafil, and the fmall reſiſtance they were li 

to meet with in caſe they made a deſcent on the 
coaſt, which was no leſs than 1200 leagues in 
extent, reſolved to equip a ſquadron under the 
command of James Ii illilem, which enteri 
the bay of All Saints, the Portugueſe were 
frightened, that inſtead of providing for their 
defence, they immediately uſed all poſſible me 
thods to carry off and ſecure their cies. 

The Dutch obſerving the conſternation into 

which they had thrown the enemy, inſtantly 
landed, and without much difficulty made them- 
ſelves maſters of St. Salvador the capital of Bra- 
fil. Den Diego de Mendoza, the Portugueſe Go- 
vernor, had neither the courage to defend the 
place, nor to withdraw in time; but Michael 
Texeira, the Archbiſhop, who was of one of the 
beſt families in Portugal, notwithſtanding his 
being in years, ſummoned all the Clergy and 
Monks about him, and repreſenting the neceſ- 
fity they were under of laying aſide their clerical 
'Capacities, prevailed on them to take up arms; 
and tho? deſerted by the Governor, the ſoldiers 
.and the inhabitants, they for ſome time made a 
very gallant defence, and at laſt retreated to a 
neighbouring town; where after acting the part 
oſ ſoldiers, they turned pioneers, and under 
the conduct of the Archbiſhop, fortified the 
place, and gave the enemy as much trouble, 7 
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{they had been the moſt regular troops ia the 


By the taking of this Town, the Durch not 
acquired an immenfe plunder ; but be- 
ame maiters of the largeſt and belt peopled diſ- 
ri in the whole country, and ſeemed in a fair 
wy of making, in a {kart time, a complete 
veſt of the whole colony; which they 
would probably have done, had it not been 
or the heroic Archbiſhop, who aſſumed the 
ile of Captain General, an office which he 
kid came to him from heaven, in the legible 
darafters of public neceſũty. 
The news of this misfortune no ſooner reached 
Pirtugal, than it threw both the city of Liſbon, 
ud the whole Kingdom into confuſion, which 
nas increaſed by the ſuſpicions of the nobility, 
{ that the SpaniS Miniſtry were not much diſ- 
pleaſed at this event, as it would leflen the 
wealth and power of the grandees of Portugal, 
vho had the greateſt part of their eſtates in 
Brafd, However, King Philip IV. in. whoſe 
ragn this happened, ſhewed that theſe ſuſpi- 
cons were but ill-founded. He immediately 
ent orders to Portugal to equip a fleet for the 
recovery of St. Salvador, and at the ſame time 
wrote a letter with his own hand to the nobi- 
liy, defiring their aſſiſtance on this occaſion. 
This revived the ſpirits of the nation, and the 
Pertugueſe Lords exerted themſelves ſo effectual- 
ly, that in three months time they had a fleet of 
26 fail ready to put to ſea ; but though the Spa- 
nardt did not make equal diſpatch, yet in Fe- 


fruary 1626, their fleet joined that of ha 
an 
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and they ſet fail under the command of Den 
Frederic de Teledo Oforio, Marquis of Valdueſe, 
with 15,000 men on board. 

In the mean time, the Dutch being in poſſeſ. 
ſion of St. Salvador and the adjacent country, 
began very raſhly to extend themſelves on every 
ſide, either from contempt of the Portugueſe, or 
an extravagant thirſt of plunder. The heroic 
Archbiſhop, however, foon convinced them of 
their miſtake ; he had now aſſembled 1500men, 
and with theſe not only cut off moſt of their 

arties ; but at laſt forcing them to take ſhelter 
in the town, blocked them up, and reduced 
them to great diſtreſs, which he had no ſooner 
done, than he reſigned the command firſt to Na- 
nez Marine, and afterwards to Don Francis 4. 
Mauro, declaring that his own commiſſion expir- 
ed with that neceſſity, which had forced kim 
to take it up. 

Things were ir this uation, when the unit- 
ed fleets of Spain and Portugal arrived in the 
Bay of All Saints. Don Emanual de Meneſſex, im- 
mediately landed 4000 men, and joined the ar- 
my before the place. The Dutch Governor was 
however reſolved to defend it to the laſt extre- 
mity, but the garriſon mutinying, forced him 
to ſurrender on the zoth of April, when the 
Spaniſh and Portugueſe Commanders, ſuppoſing 
that the war was at an end, and that the Dutch, 
like the French, would be afraid of making any 
new attempts upon Hraſil, returned home with 
the fleets in triumph. 

They were however greatly miſtaken, for the 
rich plunder of St. Saldador, which had been 

brought 
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brought by Admiral Willikensinto Holland, made 
the Burch deſirous of engaging in other expe- 
fitions of the ſame kind, apd encouraged the 


Weft- India —_— to think of making another 
expedition. 'They accordingly fitted out a 


hong fleet of 46 men of war, commanded by 
Admiral Lonk, with a conſiderable body of land 
forces on board, under Gen. Vardenbourg, which 
ktting ſail, arrived in ſight of Fernambuca on the 
of February 1630, and General Wardenbourg 
ing with near 3000 men on the 15th of the 
kme month, marched directly towards the city 
of Olinda, which he found covered by three 
forts, with a numerous garriſon in each, he how- 
ever attacked and carried them all; but not 
without a vigorous reſiſtance, and this ſucceſs ſo 
!nghtened the inhabitants of the city, that they 
mmediately ſurrendered, though the natives, 
who had turned Chriffians, ſhewed great ſpirit, 
ad behaved on this, and on every other occa- 
fon, with the utmoſt courage and fidelity. 
While General Var was thus em- 
on ſhore, Admiral Lonk was no leſs ac- 
tive by ſea, and as the Portugueſe had no con- 
fderable naval force to oppoſe him, he in a 
very ſhort time reduced all the coaſt to the ſouth 
of Olinda, ſecuring and fortifying every place 
that fell into his hands, it being reſolved, to ob- 
nin ſuch a footing in the country, as would en- 
able the Durch * their ground againſt the 


whole force of Portugal. 
With this view Admiral Lon reſolved, at all 
erents, to make himſelf maſter of a very ſtrong 


pott, that ſeemed the fitreſt for his purpole, and 
Vol. III. O | of 
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of which it is neceſſary that we ſhould give our 
readers jome account. 

The whole coaſt of Brafi is bordered by a 
thick and flat ridge of rocks, which is in ſome 
places twenty, and in others thirty yards broad; 
and were it not for ſeveral breaks and paſſa 
in this rocky incloſure, it would be impoſſible 
to approach the ſhore. In particular, there is a 
very large paſſage towards the north of Olinda; 
but the ridge of rocks appears again almoſt be- 
fore the city, and the inhabitants paſs to it in 
boats at high water. This part of the ridge is 
called by the by; K 
Dutch the Receif. On the north point is a v 
narrow open paſſage for the ſhips to appro 
the ſhore, and between this ridge of rocks and 
the continent, is a ſandy iſlanc about a league 
in length, called the Sandy Rectif. Upon this 
iſland, which is in 8 20 ſoutk latitude, was a 
good caſtle called Fert Sr. George, well 2 
with artillery, and cſteemed impregnable, and 
of this the Dutch Admiral made himſelf maſter ; 
when having ſtrengthened the Srony Receij, he 
made thi. th cl. ief ſeat of comme; ce, aud af- 
terwards it became one of the inoit conſiderable 
plac«s in Prafil. 

The Portugueſe and Spa. iar di we re exceſſively 
alarmed at the news of this i-cond attempt upon 
Brafil, and at the Dutch having cor.quered the 
Caprainſhip of Fernambuca; they therefore re- 
ſolved to fend thither immediately a force ſoffi- 
cienttod:i.e them out, and effectualiy to ſecure 
the czy to themſelves for the future; - 
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de diſſaffection of the Portugueſe to the Spaniſo 
ment, divided and perplexed their mea- 
282 that they were a long time in fitting 
oat a fleet; during which the Dutch were em- 
in — themſelves, in extending 
their conqueſts, and in taking all the neceſſary 
ations for their defence ; wherein they pro- 
ceeded with the utmoſt induſtry and vigilance. 
The Dutch fleet no ſooner returned from 
Brafil, than Admiral Pater was ſent thither with 
a much ſtronger force, in order to make a con- 
queſt of the whole country. Hearrived in fight 
of the coaſt of Fernambuca on the iſt of May 


| 1631, where finding the city of Olinda cloſely 


blocked up by a numerous army, commanded b 

Mbuquergae, the famous Portugueſe General, 
who had landed 400 men under the command of 
mn experienced officer, to take a view of the 
enemies works, in order to form a juſt judgment 
of the beſt manner of beginning the attack: but 
the Dutch garriſon ſeeing his fleet come to an 
anchor, and the troops landed, made fo vigo- 
was a fally on the beſiegers, as forced them to 
retire from before the city with conſiderable loſs. 
Admiral Pater now enabled his countrymen to 
extend their conqueſts very conſiderably, parti- 
cularly towards the ſouth, intending to attack 
the city of St. Salvadar both by ſea and land; 


but was prevented by his receiving intelligence 


that the Spaniards and Portugueſe had ſent a 


| Rrong fleet, which was actually at ſea, in order 
| to undertake the relief of Brafil. 


This fleet conſiſted of about thirty ſhips, com- 
manded by Admiral D' Oguendo, who failed from 
Rn O 2 Spain 
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2 in a very indifferent condition : but at the 
naries was joined by 15 more, and near the 
Cape de Verd iſlands, received ſuch an acceſſion 
of force, as made D*'Oquends's fleet conſiſt of 
54 large ſhips. The Dutch Admiral had but 
16, but being jealous of the honour of his coun- 
try, boldly refolved to fight under this amazing 
diſadvantage, and was even determined to meet 


the enemy, which he accordingly did in 6*, 


ſouth latitude: but as ſoon as they appeared in 
fight and the Dutch fleet ſaw how unequal the 
diſpute was like to prove, ten of the Captains 
bore away, and left the Admiral only fix ſhips 
to fight an enemy, that had almoſt ten times his 
number, and though he had two flags under 
him, theſe to their immortal honour were two 
of thoſe who had joined him, ſo that there were 
three Admirals to fix ſhips. The battle was 
long and bloody, for many of the coy 7 
ſhips were ſunk; and it is evident, that if the 
other ten ſhips had ſtaĩd, victory would have 
declared for the Dutch; but at laſt Admiral 
Thy: in the Prince Willam was ſupk, and ſoon 
after, a ball unhappily 2 the Durch Ad- 
miral's powder room, the ſhip was blown up, 
and that brave man loſt. Upon this the four 
Durch ſhips that remained, retired ; but did it 
with ſuch courage and addreſs, that they not 
only ſafely arrived at Oliada, but carried off 2 
Portugueſe man of war they had taken, and in- 
deed, it may be ſafely affirmed, there never was 
a more glorious action. 

When Admiral D*Oguendo arrived on the 


coaft, he was ſatisfied with ſending 2 
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and reinforcements to the army under Albu- 
querque, but made no attempt againſt the city of 
Olinda, the great loſs he had ſuffered in the 
battle, which amounted in the whole to no leſs 
than 13 fail taken and ſunk, made him leave 
ings in a ſtate little better than that in which 
he found them. He therefore, after repairing 
his ſhips, ſet fail for Liſbon, in the month of 
O&ober, but in his paſſage had the misfortune 
to meet with four Dutch men of war well fy 
manned, who bravely reſolved to attack him, '% 
though he had ill 40 fail, and mott of them | 
ſhips. >—© 0 
this engagement D*Oguendo loſt the Cap- i 
tain of his own ſhip, with 22 other Captains ; | 
his Vice-Admiral, three men of war, two fri- 1 
, and about 700 private men, after which '| 
— . home, with the wretched remains | 
of his unfortunate fleet; but the blame fell in- | 
tirely upon the Miniſters, who, in ſpite of his i 
remonftrances, had obliged him to fail with 1 
ſkips, half equipped and half manned. W 
As this misfortune could not be remedied, the | 
miniſters expreſſed their willingneſs to do all in [ 
their power in order to repair it, and therefore 1 
gave orders for providing a larger fleet; better il 
equpped ald manned, to fail under the com- 
mand of Don Frederic de Toledo, who had ac- 
quired great reputation. But notwithſtanding it 
al their endeavours nothing could be done that 1 
n,. A therefore it was deferred to the next N 


Fang nit was reſolved to ſend ſuch a bl | 
the Ce, he! put an end to the war at Once; j 
nts bet aa: auch enfier to lay fine ſchemes in the 
10 © 3 Ca- (i 
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cabinet, than to carry them into execution, ſo 
notwithſtanding this celebrated Admiral actual 
ly proceeded on his voyage with a very large fleet, 
every way well oil he returned ws 
gal without doing any thing of importance. 


6000000000000 


C HAF. IV. 


The ſurpriſing Succeſs of the Dutch againſf the 
. waited Force of Spain and Portugal, dun 
they Directors of the Weſt India , fo 
fe Count Maurice of Naſſau, as Governor of 
Braſil, who, by his wiſe Conduct, and prudent 
#» Adminiſtration, ſecures and ſettles the beft Part 
_ of the Country. 


* 

EAN while the Dutch taking advantage f 
M theſe delays, made a ſurpriſing progrefs, 
and in the ſpace of ſeven years, reduced under 
their dominions the Captainſhips of Fernambuca, 
Tamaraca, Paraiba and Rio Grande. In ſhort, 
the Durch had ſuch aſtoniſhing ſucceſs againſt 
the Spaniards, in this, and other parts of Ame- 
rica, that from the time of their Ve India com- 
pany's being erected, in 1624, to the year 1637, 
they deſtroyed, and took from them in money 
and merchandize to the value of 45 millions of 
florins, or four millions and a halt of our mo- 
ney ; and of 800 ſhips fitted out againſt them 
by the crown of Spain, they deftroyed or 
took 547. 
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dy this ſucceſs — Directors of the * In- 
die company were induced to put themſelves up- 
on 2 level wh the Caf India company, — 
vere teſol ved to place at the head of their affairs, 
a perſon whoſe credit and power would add 
frength to their own. With this view they 
pitched upon Count John Maurice of Naſſau, a 


near relation to the Prince of Oran had 
diſtingutſhed himſelf in the ſervice of ti States 


vith great applauſe. 

This nobleman, readily accepting the propo- 
fl, was declared Governor of Brafil ed | South 
fmerica; and that he might enter upon his office 
in a manner ſuitable to hi; quality and charac- 
ter, the company reſolved to fit out a fleet of 
n large ſhips, with 2700 land forces; but 
Count being impatient to be gone, ſailed before 
_—_ ready, on the 25th of October 1636, 

ich only four ſhips, and 350 ſoldiers on board. 


| With this ſmall ſquadron he arrived on the coaſt 


of Brafil on the 23d of Jannary 1637; with 
Atrian Vander Dufſen, who had joined him near 
the Hand of Madeira, and was ſoon followed 
by other Captains. 

Count Maurice took the field with two con- 
liderable bodies of troops, one of which con- 
liſted of 300 men ; with theſe he reſolved to 


attack the Portugueſe army; and the other of 600, . 


was to be employed in various expeditions, in 
order to divide and diſtract the enemy, who had 
2 large body of forces in the field, under the 
command of the Count de Barjola, an officer of 
great bravery and experience, who aſſembled the 
ulk of his army at Porto Cavallo. Thither 
Count 
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Count Maurice marched, and after a very obſti 
nate reſiſtance, the Portugucſe were deſeated, and 
at length forced in their camp, not ithſtand- 
Ing its png gy intrenched. The Count 
de Banjola retired with the remains of his 
troops, under the cannon of the citadel of Ps. 
wacaon, from whence he retreated on the ap- 
proach,of the Dutch, who beſieged and took 
that faitreſs, in which was a garriſon of 609 
men. 

Count Maurice next took the town of Openeda 
on the river Sr. Francis; built a citadel there, 
and another at the mouth of the river, by 
which he effectually covered his new conqueſt. 
Then returning to Olinda, he ſettled the civil 
military government; and fitted out two 
s, one under the command of Admiral Lich. 
thart, who had orders to attack the ſouth coaſt 
of Brafil, and the other commanded by Com- 
modore Haꝝſtint, who was deſtined to a ſerrice 
of ſill greater importance, which was fixing 
themſelves on the oppofite ſhore of 2 
For this purpoſe it was reſolved to attack the 
caſtle of St. George de la Mina on the coaſt of 
Guinea, in the poſſeſſion of the Portugueſe ; for 
the Dutch having a ſtrong ſettlement in that 
neighbourhcod, the Governor ſent to adviſe 
Count Maurice, that this was the proper time 
for carrying this important project into executi- 


on. Commodore Hanſtins joined the Dutch Go- 


vernor on the 25th of July, when attacking the 
caſtle, which was one of the ſtrongeſt in that 
part of the world, they after a regular fiege, 


obliged the Portugiſe to ſurrender After this 
ſaccels 
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fucceſs Commodore Hanſiins returned to Olinda, 
where he was received by Count Maurice with 
all the marks of honour and reſpect, that the 
performances of ſo important a ſervice had de- 
ſerved. 

The campaign in 1638 was equally glorious 
for the Dutch, tor the Count de Banjela having 
afembled a numerous army to defend the Cap- 
tainſhip of Segerippa, Count Maurice attacked 
and defeated him, took the capital, and redu- 
ted the whole Province. This great ſucceſs 
induced the natives of Siarra, one of the nor- 
dern Captainſhips, to declare for the Dutch, 
and to offer, upon the promiſe of being reſtored 
t the enjoyment of their freedom, to aſſiſt them 
zajnſt the Portugue/e, when a body of troops 
being fent to 4 them, they reduced that 
whole diſtrict. 

Count Maurice now reſolved to attack &. Sal- 
vader in the Bay of All Sainte, which was con- 
idered as the capital of all Braf/ : for this pur- 
he embarked all the troops he could aſ- 
le at Olinda, and landed them in the Bay 
of Al Saints, in hopes of ſurpriſing the Portu- 
ec. The Count de Banjola, who was in the 
neighbourhood with a ſmall body of regular 

immediately threw himſelf into the 

place, though the Governor was his avowed 
enemy, and Count Maurice expected that the 
differences which ſubſiſted between them, would 
facilitate his taking the city. Indeed, the Portu- 
due Governor at firſt diſputed the command 
with the Count de Banjola; but that nobleman 
told him, that their quarrels would only ſerve to 
ruin 
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ruin them ; whereas, if they agreed, each of 
them might become as great as he could wiſh. 
To which the Governor anſwered, ** Sir, I per. 
ceive you are a wiſer man than I, and no bo- 


« dy ſhall obey your orders more — 


Count Maurice without much reſiſtance made 
himſelf maſter of the ſtrong fort of Albert, of 
that of Sr. Bartholomew, and the famous caftle 
of St. Philip. Encouraged by this ſucceſs he 
erected two batteries, in order to attack fort 
Rojes which covered the city on one fide, and an 
horn-work, that was its principal ftrength on 
the other. Between theſe lay a piece of ground, 
covered with ſhrubs and buſhes, where Coant 
de Banjola adviſed the Governor to poſt himſelf 
with 400 men, while he made a fally. Thy 
ſcheme had the deſired effect, for the Dutch, 
after an obſtinate diſpute, endeavouring to retit 
through that piece of ground, were attacked in 


their rear, and loſt four officers of diſtinction, 


their principal engineer, and 300 of their bei 
men, upon which Count Maurice abandoned the 
caſtle he had taken, and raiſed the fiege with 
ſome precipitation. | 

On Count Maurice's return from this fruitleſs 
expedition, he with the utmoſt diligence ap- 
plied himſelf to the eſtabliſhment of good order, 


and perfect diſcipline in all parts of his govern» 


ment; fortifying the frontier places, review- 

ing his troops in perſon, appointing experienced 

officers to command them, and giving the ut- 

moſt encouragement to ſuch of the natives a 

ſhewed an inclination to aſſiſt him, or to live 

peaceably under the protection of the Durch 14 
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tlhich means he prevented the enemy from ta- 
ing advantage of their late ſucceſs. 
ean while the Spaniſßb government having 
received an exact account L the ſtate of affairs 
in Brafil, reſolved to fend a fleet and army ſuf- 
ſcient to put an end to the war at once, by 
obliging the Dutch to abandon all their con- 
his fleet conſiſted of 26 galleons double 
nanned ; 20 large men of war, and 5000 regular 
poops, under the command of Don Fernandez 
Count de las Torres, who ſet fail in the autumn 
of 1639, and received conſiderable reinforce- 
nents in his paſſage ; but having the misfor- 
tne to be 1 by calms on the coaſt of 
ca; the plague broke out in his crouded 
ps, and ſwept away above zoco men, before 
te reached Al Saints Bay, and the remainder of 
hs troops were in ſo bad a condition, that he 
ms obliged to put them into quarters of refreſh- 
nent: while the Dutch were waiting with 
inpatience for the ſuccours which ſoon after ar- 
ned from Holland. 
| The Count de las Torres, however, put to ſea 
mn Jann 1640, with a fleet of 93 ſail great 
al ſmall, > 12,000 men on — While 
Count Maurice aſſembled 41 men of war, and 
vated for the Por:ugue/e within four miles of the 
port of Olinda. This laſt fleet was commanded, 
under his Excellency, by Milllam Leos, a Dutch 
Adm-ral of great bravery. On the 12th of the 
ane month, the fleets met and engaged near 
the iſland of Tamaraca, and fought — one 
in the afternoon till it was night. In this en- 
gagement the Dutch loſt their brave 1 
| , 
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Loos, and only three other men. The next day 
he was replaced by James Huyghens, who en- 
gaging the Spanriſb fleet a ſecond time, obtained 
great advantages. The following day he at- 
tacked them a third time with ſtill greater ſac. 
ceſs, on the coaſt of Paraiba, but the 
victory was on the fourth day, when be Por- 
tugucſe ſuffered exceſſively, and where at lat 
driven upon the ſhoals on the coaſt, where many 
periſhed by ſhipwreck, and more by hunger 
and thirſt. Thoſe who eſcaped endeavoured to 
return toSpain; but great diſputes ariſing 

the Commanders, they ſeparated, by which 
means only two men of war and four galleons 
arrived ſafe in the ports of Spain, ayd even 
theſe with much difficulty eſcaped a Datch fleet, 
that was ſteering for Brafil. 

Mean while the Portugue/e being informed 
that Count Maarice had 3 his whole 
ſtrength on board his fleet, fell upon the Dutch 
ſettlements and took ſeveral places; but a check 
was ſoon put to them by Hanſtins at the head 
of a body of planters ; and ſoon after Admiral 
Lichivart and Commodore Cornelius Fol, arriving 
with great reinforcements from Holland, the 
former was immediately ſent by Count Marrice 
into the Bay of Al! Saints, where he deſtroyed 
the country with the utmoſt barbarity, while 
Commodore Jo! ated the ſame part in the 
country near the river St. Lawrence. 

The Count de Momaluvan, the Pertugusſe 
Viccroy of Braſil, immediately ſent deputies to 
repreſent the cruelty of this behaviour, and to 
deſue that the proceedings ot war might be re- 

gulated, 
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gulated, in order to prevent for the future ſuch 
herrid ſcenes of murder and devaſtation, As 
Count Maurice had with reluctance given theſe 
orders, agreeably to the company's inſtructions, 
he very gladly embraced this opportunity of giv- 
ing way to his own inclinations, and offered to 
fend Commiſſarĩes immediately to St. Saluador, 
m ſettle a proviſional v_ witk the Lo; & 
— — of theſe Deputies was ſtopt by 
the arrival of two gentlemen of diſtinction, from 
the Count de Montalvan, who informed Count 
Maurice of the amazing revolution that had hap- 
pened in Pertugal, which would probably have 
a great effect on the ſtate of affairs, as the war 
in Brafil had not hitherto been Carried on by 
the Durch againſt the Portugueſe nation, but a- 
gainſt the Portugugſe as ſubjects of Spain. 

This revolution, which was one of the moſt 
ſudden and ſucceſsful in the world, happened in 
December 1640, when John Duke of Braganza 
ſeated bimſelf on the throne of his anceſtors, 
and took the title of John IV. by which means 
he became poſſeſſed of the whole dominions of 
Portugal, except the little town of Ceuta in Mi- 
. Count Maurice ſoon receiving an exact re- 
ation of the whole affair, and foreſeeing that it 
would be atcended either with a peace or truce, 
between the States-General and the new King, 
reſolved to exert himſelf with the utmoſt _ 
dition, he therefore made himſelf intirely maſter 
of the Captainſhip of Segerippa, which had been 


recovered by the Portugue/e; reduced the iſland 


of Laonda on the coaſt of Congo, and that of Se. 
Thomas, which lies directly under the Equi- 
Vor. III. — noQRtal, 


— — — 
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noQtial; and in purſuance of his inſtruQions, 
which repreſented the Captainſhip of Maregzes 
as a healthy country, abounding with ſugar, 
cotton, tobacco, ginger, and other valuable 
commodities, he diſpatched Admiral Lichtharz 
and Commodore Hanſtins, with fix men of war 
and fix frigates, with which they ſoon reduced 
the iſland of Maragnan and the town of St. Lewis, 
whereupon the reſt of the diſtricts ſubmitted 
without reſiſtance ; ſo that at the end of the year 
1641, the Dutch were in poſſeſſion of ſeven of 
the fourteen Captainſhips into which Brafil was 
divided. 

King Jebn IV. ſoon ſent an Embaſſador to 
the Hague to repreſent to the States-General, the 
reaſonableneſs of owning his title, and the ad- 
vantages they ſhould mutually receive from 
keeping up a good correſpondence. The Dutch 
readily owned his title; but thinking themſelves 
gainers by the war, and too ſtrong for P 
unſupported by Spain, they deferred as long as 
poſſible the concluſion of the treaty. How- 
ever, on the 13th-of June 1641, they ſigned a 
league offenſive and defenſive with that crown, 
in relation to the dominions of both ſtates in 
Europe, and a truce for ten years in the Zaff and 
Weſt Indies. However, on complaints being af- 
terwards made, that ſeveral places were taken 
from the Portugue/e, after the publication of the 
truce, they refuſed to part with ſome of theſe; 
and though orders were given for delivering up 
others, theſe orders were drawn up in ſuch a 
manner, that moſtof the Dutch Governors re- 
fuſed to comply with them. 
| \ Upon 
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Upon theſe unjuſtifiable proceedings, the 
Portugueſe Viceroy, and the reſt of that nation 
in Brafil, attempted to counter - act the Durch, by 
playing upon them their own politics. They 
magnified the wiſdom of the Dutch government, 

tended to confide in the promiſes made them, 
and took in good part all the excuſcs brought 
for their non-performance, by which -means, 
perſuaded Count Maurice and the DireQors 

of the Ve India company, that the Durch terri- 
tories were effectually ſettled, and that they had 
nothing to fear in Brafi/, either from the na- 


tives or the Portugue/e ; but theſe arts would pro- 


bably have proved abortive, if the Directors of 
the Weft India company had not in a manner en- 
tered into the conſpiracy themſelves. 

Finding that they were now poſſeſſed of what 
they had fo long ſought for, they ſent repeated 
orders to Count Maurice to take ſuch meaſures as 
would increaſe their revenue, and, in particular, 
to ſend over vaſt quantities of ſugar, and other 
valuable effects; with orders not to ſuffer ſuch 
as were indebted to the company to pay in ſmall 
fums, but to diſcharge their debts at once. 
Count Maurice obſerved, that the execution of 
theſe orders would be attended with many in- 
conveniences, that a long war had been carried 
en, and the country but lately reduced. That 
moſt of thoſe who were in debt to the company, 
were Pcrtugueſe, who had ſettled in their terri- 
tories, and had hitherto behaved well, and 
therefore ought to be kindly treated, and not 
driven to extremities: but the Directors would 
not attend to his arguments. They knew 

| Tv that 
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that Brafil was very rich, and could fee no tra- 
ſon, why all that it produced ſhould not be un- 
mediately ſhipped for Hellaad. 

Other things alſo gave them great uneaſineſs. 
Oppoſite to the Recerf, was a commodious iſland, 
upon which the Count cauſed a new town to be 
builr and well fortified, chiefly out of the ruins 
of the city of Olinda. This town, to which he 
gave the name of Mauriceburgb, ſoon growing a 
very conſiderable place, he united it to the 5 
cief, which was become the centre of the Duh 
commerce, by a ſtone bridge. 

Though all this was done for the benefit of the 
Dutch inhabitants, and to cure the company's 
capital from danger, yet as it coſt 40, ooo. they 
could not help grudging the expence. They were 
however, moſt out of humour at the fine 
Count Maurice built for himſelf. This magniſ - 
cent edifice was erected in the moſt commodious 
part of the town, and in the midſt of gardens 
elegantly laid out, and planted with cocoas of va- 
rious ſorts, citrons, lemons, pomegranates, figs 
and other fruit trees. The palace was ſo con- 
trived as to command a moſt admirable proſpett 
both by ſea and land: before its front was 2 
battery of marble, riſing gradually from the ri- 
ver fide, upon which were mounted ten pieces 
of large cannon. Count Maurice had alſo a mag- 
nificent villa at ſome diſtance in the country, 
ſurrounded by fine gardens, adorned with cu- 
rious fiſh-ponds, and encompaſſed with ſtrong 
walls, the whole being ſo diſpoſed, as to anſwer 
at once, the views of pleaſure, and the defence 
of the city, which it covered on that fide dy 
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fort. He alſo laid out parks and meadows, 
within the fortifications, which, while properly | 


man » produced every thing neceſſary for 
the ſubſiſtence of the garriſon, and wer: in every 
reſ] ually commodious and beautiful. 
us Count Maurice employed thoſe treaſures 
which were the fruits of his many viQtories and 
extenſive conqueſts, and which a perſon of leſs 
neroſity would have tranſported to Holland, as 
is own private fortune. But theſe marks of pub- 
lic ſpirit, which ought to have extinguiſhed, 
nouriſhed that envy which had been conceived 
againſt him, and while he was labourivg to ex- 
tend and ſecure the company's power in Brafil, 
the Directors of that company in Holland em- 
E üg be in cenſuring his conduct, and 
magnifying his extravagance in expendin 
ſuch vaſt = A while ——— — 
little to the eompany's ſtock. They therefore 
formed the deſign of recalling him, as the only 
means of making the colony produce ſuch a re- 
venue, as would be proportionable to the ex- 


pectations of the company. 
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_ the rage of all their enemies. He plainly faw, - 


tives againſt their late unperious Lords the Spa- 
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CHAP. VV. 


Count Maurice of Naſſau forms a 2 
erecting a Dutch Empire in America, equal, if 
not ſuperior , to that of the Spaniards. General 
Brewer's Expedition to Chili, and its Miſcar- 
riage, occafioned by the ill conduct of the Dutch, 
and the Count's being recalled. 


EAN while the Count, who was one of 
the beſt patriots, and moſt able politicians 
Holland ever produced, formed the ſcheme cf 
raifing ſuch an empire at once in America, as 
had it been ſteadily purſued, would have deficd 


that the Dutch eſtabliſhment in Brafl, as fair 
and flouriſhing as it ſeemed, under his wiſc and 

lorious adminiſtration, would fink to nothing, 
if not ſupported by new acquiſitions. 

Being therefore informed, that the inhabi- 
tants of Chili, which lies on the back of Braf 
on the Seuth Seas, had driven out the Spaxiards, 
he conceived the deſign of fixing a Dutch colony 
there, which he thought might be eaſily done, 
under the plauſible pretence of aſſiſting the na- 


miar di. 

This deſign he communicated to the States- 
General, and ſhewed them the utility of it, by 
obſerving, that it would give them the poſſeſſion 
of a large fertile and agreeable country, abound- 


ing 
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ze with all the neceſſaries of life, and with the 
bel gold mines in the world: that it would 
kamble the Spaniards, and open a trade to the 
South Seas ; and laſtly, that it would firmly ce- 
nent the circle of their commerce, as the 3 
procured by their ſettlements in Africa. would be 
4 taken off by that colony, and by Bra{il. 
The States approving of this propoſal, ap- 
pointed Captain Henry Brewer, who had ſerved. 
with reputation in the Ea, Indies, to fail with a 
ſquadron of five ſkips, on board of which were 
1800 men. This ſquadron weighed from the 
f Texel on the 6th of November, 1642, and ar- 
$ nved at Fernambuca on the coaſt of Bra on the 
f 22d of December following; where, having con- 
3 
d 


ſulted with Count Maurice of Na/au, as Ge- 
neral and Commander in chief for the Dutch in 
A Brafil, he ſailed from Fernambuca on the 16th of 
ir Jaauary following, and on the 5th of March 
d came in fight of the Streights Le Marie, where 
2 he caſt pho. cd in the Bay of State/ſland; where 
having remained till the 25th of March, the 

i failed round Cape Horn, and, after ſuffering =. 
2 by ſtormy weather, and loſing the company 
ir, of one of their ſhips, arrived with the other 
ny four on the coaſt of Chili; then ſteering along 
je, the coaſt, they, on the gth of May, came to an 
la- anchor in a Bay of the South Sea, in 41 30" 
a fouth latitude, to which they gave the name 
of Breuer s Haven. 
es- An officer with a company of ſoldiers being 
by ſent on ſhore, they diſcovered a great number 
ion of ſheep, oxen, and horſes, and ſome houſes; 
id. | but the inhabitauts were fled. They, however, 


ing ſaps 
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ſappoſed part of the country to be in the pol. 
ſeſſion of the Spaniard;, from the large wooden 
croſſes they ſaw fixed at the entrance of the 
houſes; and the next day going on ſhore, they 
obſerved a party of Spamſh horſe, and ſome 
cannon ſhot was fired at the boat. 

On the zoth of May, a company of 5o fol. 
diers being again ſent on ſhore, they diſcoverel 
the town of ns had a ſmart en- 

ent with a of Spaniards, conſiſti 
ome, horſe 11 — they — 
when, the Spaniard; abandoning the town, the 
Dutch took poſſeſſion of it, and remained there 
till the 25th, and then ſetting fire to the town, 
and killing the horſes they had taken in the en- 
gement, they returned to their ſhips. 


on the iſland of Chile, where arriving on the 
Gth of June, a conſiderable body of Spanifs horſe 
and foot appeared on the coaſt ; but the Dutch 
no ſooner landed ſome ſoldiers, than the inhabi- 
tants ſet fire to the town, and abandoned it, 
having before carned away every thing that was 
valuable. 

Caftro had been adorned with many magnificent 
buildings, and was pleaſantly ſituated on a hill. 
It was ſurrounded with fruitful orchards and 
gardens; the fields beyond it were well cult- 
vated, and at this time the fruit remained on 
many of the trees, notwithſtanding its being, 
winter. The Datc5 took 100 ſheep and ſome 
hogs off the iſland, and re-imbarking on the 
37th of June, returnsd to Brewer's faves, 

| trom 
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fom whence they propoſed to ſail to the river 
Jaldivia ; but the north wind blowing hard, 
they returned to Carelmappa, where landing a 
company of ſoldiers, they took three Spaniards 
priſoners, who informed them, that there were 

d mines at Or/orno, and more at Baidrvia ; 
Et they had not been wrought of late, as 
the Indian had not been compelled to work in 
the mines, fince the general revolt in 1595. 

They alſo learned from an old Spar; woman, 
they had taken, that before the above revolt, 
the Spaniards lived in great ſplendor at Orſerno, 
the meaneſt of them having at leaſt 300 vaſſals, 
who were compelled to pay their reſpective 
Lords a certain weekly tribute in gold; hut were 
uſed ſo cruelly by the Spa] r that they aroſe 
25 one man, and drove them fro Gr ro, and 
other Spaniſp towns; and that tle 5p r/ards 
poſſeſſed little more in that part of C, thay 
Carelmappa and St. Michael de Calembuco. Since 
that time the Indians of Orſorno, Baldivia, and 
freother towns, had, till lately, kept up a pretty 
ay correſpondence with the Spaniards, but 

ſince taken up arms againſt them. 

The truth of this intelligence was confirmed, 
by five Indian Caciques, who came on board, 
and aſſured the Dutch, that they were extremely 
glad of finding they were come to aſſiſt them 
againſt their ancient enemies; to which, the Durch 
anſwered, that they had brought arms to ex- 

with the natives of Or/orno, Baldivia 
and other places, for ſuch merchandizes as Chili 
atorded, to enable them to carry on the war 


againſt 
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againſt the Spaniardi, and that they were ready 
to aſſiſt them to the utmoſt of their power, 

To this the Chileſe replied, that they lived 
very uneaſy under the Spaniſh government of 
Carelmappa, and wanted to get to their friends 
at Or/orno and Baldivia ; but the Spaniards had 
poſletied all the paſſes, and the country wa 
overflowed by the winter rains; they therefore 
defired Mr. Brewer to take them to Baldivisin 
his ſhips. To this he readily conſented, and 
they zeturned on ſhore to give their friends an 
account of what had paſſed, and to make pre- 
parations for the voyage. 

The next day more of the natives went on 
board, and one of them bringing the head of 2 
Spaniard whom he had killed, they declared 
their reſolution to ſhake off the Spaniſb yoke; 
upon which Mr. Brewer made them a 5 — 
of ſome ſpears, ſwords and muſkets, wi - 
der and ball, in return for which, they ſent 
him ſome black cattle. ; 

Thus far this expedition ſucceeded 
well, but Mr. Brewer, who alone was equal to 
the enterprize, dying on the 7th of Aug, 
Captain Hackerman, who ſucceeded him in the 
command, behaved with fo little addreſs, that 
he ſoon let the natives know the motives which 
bad induced the Durch to viſit their coaſt, and 
created jealouſies, which he afterwards found 
impoſſible to remove. 

The late General was fo confident of the fac- 
ceſs of the enterprize, that he had directed bs 
countrymen to take his. corpſe with them, and 
bury itat Baldivia, which he had intended to for- 
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iy; and appointed the Chilz/e to rendezvous 
there, and meet the fleet, not doubting of a ge- 
xeral revolt in their favour, His great ambi- 
tie was, to have a tomb erected in that place, 
10 tuate the memory of his being the 
author of ſo great a good to his country. 

But to proceed, the Dutch having taken 479 
Chileſe on board, who had furniſhed themſelves 
with corn, cattle, and other proviſions for the 
yoyage, ſet ſail for the river Baldivia on the 
ziſt of duguft and arrived there on the 24th. 

The Dutch having failed half a league up the 
river, obſerved three channels, and taking the 
niddle one, had the misfortune to run aground, 
Þ that it was two or three days before they could 

all their ſhips afloat. On their arrival at 
Le, 'a, they only found the ruins of the an- 
dent gates, which were very high, and ſtrong 
built; but the place was over-run with weeds 
and buſhes. Here they found 3 or 400 Chil:/e 
horſe and foot, armed with ſpears 18 feet long, 
ome of whom came on board to welcome them 
on their arrival. Mr. Hackerman then harangued 
them by an interpreter, and informed them that 
the Durch were now in the poſſeſſion of Brafil, 
which lay upon the ſame continent, and were in 
1 condition to ſupply them with arms and am- 
nunition. He promiſed to aſſiſt them in driving 
their enemies the Spariards, out of the country, 
and defired them to enter with him into a league 
offenſive and defenſive. He alſo preſented them 
with letters from the Prince of Orange, to the 
fame purpoſe, which were iaterpreted to the 


Chili/e; for as neither the people of the Ea or 
Weſt 
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Wet Indies had any notion of a republican form 
of government, the Dutch conſtantly in all 
their negotiations with thoſe diſtant nations, 
pretended — be Fa rs by the Prince 
Orange, or ſome e ons, whom in 
— was their Sn =P 
The Caciques replied, that they would con 
ſult their brethern of Or/orno and Coneo, and then 
return to Baldi via; upon which the Dutch pro- 
ceeded to land their foldiers, and the comman- 
der took a view of the ground, in order to ere 
a fort. The ſame evening above 1000 oP 
arrived from Or/orno and Cocno to treat with 
Dutch; and the next day Mir. Hackerman by his 
interpreter, made them another ſpeech, in which 
he told them, that the chief motive of his voy- 
age was to aſſiſt the Chilęſe, the fame of whoſe 
actions had reached as far as Holland. That 
the Dutch had been at war with the Spaniard 


for upwards of fourſcore years, like them, for 


the recovery of their liberties, which they had 
at laſt obtained, and that if the Chileſe would 
enter into a confederacy with them, on were 
ready to ſupply them with cannon, ſmall arms 
and ammunition, which they would 
for the produce of the country. To this, 
Caciques replied, that they were happy in-meet- 
ing with a ſupply of arms, from ſo diſtant a 
country as Holland, and that they would conk- 
der of what was propoſed. 

The Durch then aſked, if they could ſupply then 
with proviſions, upon which they readily promiſ- 
ed to bring them plenty of corn and cattle; after 
this they entered into a verbal alliance * 
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five and defenſive againſt the Spaniards ; but the 
Chileſe abſolutely retuſed to execute ſome written 
articles, that were interpreted to them, alledg- 
ing, that this was not cuſtomary with them, and 
that they always conſidered promiſes as ſacred. 

The Dutch then - proceeded to build a fort at 
Baldivia ; but when they propoſed to exchange 
arms with the natives for their gold, theCaciques 
appeared alarmed, and jealous of their new al- 
lies, declaring that they had no gold mines, ard 
that there was no ſuch thing as gold in uſe a- 
mong them ; that — 1 remembered, 
that formerly they been obliged to pav 
heavy taxes to the Spaniard: in gold, on pain of 
bing their ears and noſes, as many of them 

ly did, who could not procureas much as 
was expected, and this had given them ſuch an 
abhorrence of that metal, that they could not 
bear to hear it named ; that they were tar from 
raluing it, as they found all ſtrangers did, to 
whom 1t was the cauſe of many mitchiefs from 
which they were free. 

To this the Dutch Commander replied, that 
he was not come to exact any thing of them, as 
the Spaniards had done, but was ready to pay 
them for their gold with arms, or whatever 
merchandize they liked beſt. At this, the Ca- 
cques immediately penetrating into his views, 
flared at each other, without returning one 
word of anſwer. Upon this, he did not think 
kt to urge them any farther, tho“ he was ſen» 
ible that there were very rich mines in that 
part of the country. He perceived that they 
were deeply alarmed, and Fed with the ſuſpi- 
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cion, that the Dutch, for the ſake of their gold, 
would treat them in the ſame manner as the Spa- 
ziards had done. And therefore Mr. Hackermaz 
being ſenſible, that he could not now expect much 
aſſiſtance from the natives, and that it would be 
impoſſible for him to maintain his ground, he dif. 
patched a letter to Fernambuca, by one of bit 
Captains, whom he ſent with two of his ſhips, 
ſending an account of the ſtate of his affairs, and 
deſiring a reinforcement. In the mean time, he 
continued to fortify the poſt he had taken at 
Baldivia, where he hoped to defend himſelf, 
till the arrival of theſe ſupplies. 

This expreſs had not been diſpatched a week, 
before the Dutch Commander became ſenſible of 
his miſtake, and that whatever miſunderſtanding 
there might be between the Chilz/e and the Spa- 
aiards, the former were as much afraid of the 
Dutch, as of their ancient enemies, and would 
probably join with the Spaziards to expel them 
out of the country ; for at his next conference 
with the Caciques they let him know, that be 
muſt expect no proviſions from them, and eyen 
endeavoured to terrify him, by reporting that 
the Spaniards were aſſembling their forces by ſea 
and land, to drive the Dutch from Baldivia. 
Soon after which he demoliſhed his new erected 
fortification, and having re-imbarked his people, 
ſet ſail for Bra/i/ on the 28th of OZeber 1643 
he doubled Cape Horn, and after being only two 
months in the voyage, arrived on the 28th of 
December, at F Ga 52 oc in Brafil. | 

In the mean time, the Dutch Weſt India com- 
pany had carried their parſimonious ſcheme into 
exe · 
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execution, and the Count being as weary of 
their management, as they were of his, he, on 
the 11th of May, 1644, quitted the govern- 
ment, which he had, held eight years, and 
being gone when the above fleet returned to 
Brafil, thoſe on board were no longer at a loſs for 
the reaſon of their not being ſupported in time, 
u with great juſtice they expected, and as the 
importance of the enterprizc deſerved. 


CHAP. VI 


Fe Dutch Weſt India Company being now reſolved 
to proceed in the mot frugal manner, firip the 
Country of the Troops employed in its Defence ; 
and ſend new Governors, who liſſen the Ex- 
ences of the Company, encreaſe their immediate 
Profits ; neglect the Portifications, and oppreſi 
the Portugueſe under their Subjection, upon 
which they take up Arms fer the Recovery of 
their Liberties, and after a long War, drive 
out the Dutch. 


H E Count returned to Europe with a fleet 
of thirteen large ſhips, and near 3000 ſol- 
ders on board, and agreeably to the —— 
he had received, and to the new ſcheme of fru - 
government, he left only eighteen companies 

r the defence of the Dutch ſettlements. 
The illuſtrious perſons who were the ſuc- 
ceſſors of the great Count Maurice of Naſſaz, 
one of the ableſt, braveſt, and moſt worthy 


Q 2 men. 
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men of that family, ſo famous for produ- 
cing heroes, were chiefly Mr. Hamel, a mer. 
chant of Amſterdam, Mr. de Baſis, a goldſmith 
of Haerlem, and Mr. Bulleffraat, a carpenter 
of Middleburgh ; men of good ſenſe, and great 
fidelity to company ; but they had nar- 
row minds, and not the leaſt idea of the art of 
overnment. They forced the Portugueſe who 
ived under them, to pay what they owed the 
company in a ſhort time, by ſuch methods ay 
made them lofe their hearts for ever. 2 
ſent to Holland the uce of the very 
Count Maurice had aſſigned for maintaining the 


fortifications, which they ſuffered to run toruin, 


Th ted licences upon very eaſy terms to 
the iers to return _ ; . — leſſened the 
expence of the army, very next 
ſent a greater quantity of fuga to Holland, than 
had ever been ſent in one year before ; but all 
theſe applauded meaſures tended ſolely to the 
deſtruction of the ſettlement, and to deprive 
the Dutch of this invaluable acquiſition. 

Don Antonio Tellez de Silva, who was at this 
time the Portugueſe Viceroy, was a man of the 


greateſt wiſdom and abilities, and at the ſame 


time had every other qualification of a good 
Governor. is gentleman was no ſooner in- 
formed that Count Maurice had carried with him 
two thirds of the force of Brafil, than he inſi- 
nunted to the Portugueſe ſubje& to the Dutch, that 
they were only labouring for ſtrangers, while 
they might be maſters of all they now farmed at 
an exorb tant rent, if their King was but reſtored 
to his jult rights. Theſe ſuggeſtions had great 

| weight: 
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weight : but the whole affair, of recoverin 
Brafil, was undertaken by Juan Fernandez 2 
a very extraordinary perſon, who was originally 
a butcher's boy, and was afterwards page to one 
of the magiſtrates of O/inda, while it was in the 

on of the Portugueſe. He afterward) 

e a kind of factor to the Durch, had four 
ſugar plantations of his own, beſides being in- 
truſted with the management of many more, 
2 his induſtry and art, he grew extremely 
nc 


This perſon having laid the ſcheme of the 

conſpiracy, ſent it over to Portugal by one 

WAS 1 nt of the deſign ; after which, 

he ſent a relation of his to court, with a letter 

recommending him to the King, who granted 

him a troop of horſe : Upon which be ated 
there as A for the conſpirators. 

As Fiera foreſaw,that this would reach the ears 
of the Durch, he went directly to the Council, 
owned what he had done, and offered to give ſe- 
curity for his good behaviour, when two of the 
richeſt Portugueſe in the Dutch territories, who 
were as deep in the conſpiracy as himſelf, 
became bound for him. For as he owed 
the chief perſons in the adminiſtration, up- 
wards of 200,000 florins, they thought it 
adviſeable not to ruin him, and hy this con- 
tnvance he effeQually ſecured his liberty, 
that he might be able to carry on his great 
deſign, in which he was aſſiſted by Axtonio 
Cavalcante and Amador Aragenſa, who were 
vally deep in the management of the Dutch 

and determined like him, to contribure 


Q ol 
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all in their power to the ruin of thoſe who 
truſted them. 

This plot was propoſed to be put in execu- 
tion on the 24th of June, 1645, when one of 
Antonio Calvacante's daughters was to be mar. 
ried, and a great entertainment given at Yierg's 
houſe, to which moſt of the officers and pria- 
cipal perſons in the company's ſervice were in- 
vited, where they would doubtleſs have been 
Teized, if not murdered, if the deſign had not 
been diſcovered the very evening before it was 
to have been executed; but at this inſtant a 
ſhip arriving from Amſterdam, brought letten 
from the Directors of the * India com 
containing an account that the Miniſter from 
the States - General at the court of Pertugal, had 
diſcovered that a great conſpiracy was carryi 
on in Brafd, and that they would do well to 
inquire what ſupplies had be en lately ſent from 
Liſbon to the Portugueſe in that country. This 
inquiry produced ſuch diſcoveries, as filled the 
Dutch with a conſternation that gave Viera and 
his aſſociates time to eſcape into the neighbouring 
woods, where they immediately took up arms. 

Viera now aſſumed the character of Genen 
and Commander in chief, and being aſſiſted by 
Colonel Diaz with a few Portugue/e troops, and 
Colonel Cameron at the head of a numerous body 
of Brafilians, he fixed his hgad-quarters at Pe- 


Jug, a town between the Receif and Cape St. 


Auguſtine, ſo that, to the misfortune of the Dutch, 
this unexpected war broke out in the very 
heart of their dominions. Antonio Cavelcante 
at the ſame time raiſed another part ef the 

coun- 
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tountry, and Amador Aragonſa, at the head of a 
tying party, was employed in burning and de- 
gall the Durch plantations without mercy. 

The Council ſeeing themſelves in this dread- 
ful ſituation, aſſembled all the troops they were 
able, and publiſhed a proclamation, promiſing 
to pardon all who would ſubmit and return to 
their duty, except Viera, Cavalcante and Ara- 
gou/a, They gave the command of a few ill- 


s, to whom they gave the title of General, 
in ſhort, ſent two Captains to the Viceroy 
at the Bay of All Saints, to complain of this in- 
fraftion of the truce, which ſtill four years 
to come. 
The Viceroy received theſe Captains with 
civility, and anſwered with much pru- 
nce, that he was anſwerable for the con- 
duct of the inhabitants of the part of Braſil ſub- 
ject to the crown of Portugal, and if they had 
broke the truce, he would have given the Dutch 
what ſatis faction they could defire ; but if the 
Portugueſe ſettled in the Dutch dominions, had 
been induced by oppreſſion, to take up arms, 
he could not help it, and it was very unjuſt to 
blame him for it. 
This was the anſwer he 
in a private converſation with Capt. H. 


by, troops they got together, to Colonel 


ve in public ; but 
are, 


one of the gentlemen ſent on this negotiation, 
he not only drew him over to his intereſt, but 
prevailed on him to deliver up the important 
polt of St. Auguſtine, of which be was Gover- 
nor 


In 
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In the mean time General Huy: attacking Col. 
Cameron, had the misfortune to be defeated with 
the loſs of 100 men. Soon after the Por: 
gue/e Admiral Salvador Correa de 
ap with a numerous fleet on the coaſt, up- 
on which Admiral Lichthart, though he had but 
ve men of war, offered him battle; but this the 
Portugueſe Commander refuſed, under the pre. 
tence of his having no orders to act againſt the 
Dutch, and that he was only to M body 
of men in his maſter's dominions; which be 
had no ſooner done, than thoſe men without 
ceremony, entered the Dutch territories, and 
made themſelves maſters of all the places that 
fell in their way. Upon this the Council ſent 
orders to General s to make a retreat; but 
he ſtaying for an officer whom he had ſent to 
bring ſeveral ladies and rich effects out of the 
country, had the misfortune to be ſurrounded 
by the Portugueſe, who, after beating him, took 
him and his men priſoners. | 

Orders were now ſent to Admiral Lichthart to 
attack the Portugue/e ſhips whenever he had an 
opportunity, and upon this occaſion, he gave a 
freſh proof of his courage and admirable con- 
duct; for with ſour ſhips, a frigate and a bark, 
he attacked a Portugueſe fleet of 17 fail, took 
three of the largeſt ſhips, together with the 
Admiral ; burnt and ſunk almoſt all the reſt, 
and killed 700 men. 

This ſucceſs be 
Council, when 2 


to revive the hopes of the 
received the unexpected 


news, that Hoogftrate had treacherouſly deliver- 
ed up the poſt of St. Auguſtine. For —_ 
on 
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ation he received the ſum of 18,000 florins, 
which he employed in raiſing a regiment of 650 
lan, of whom he was made Colonel by the 
Portugueſe, and appearing at the head of this 
body againſt his countrymen, behaved with re- 
ſolution and fidelity in the ſervice of Portugal. 

The great ſuperiority of the Portugueſe, now 
enabled them to make quick diſpatch in moſt of 
their expeditions, and in a little time they be- 
came maſters of almoſt all the places in 
the Captainſhip of Fernambuca. At length, they 
blocked up the Receiſ, the only ſtrong place the 
Dutch had left. 

When the news of theſe proceedings reached 
Helland, the people were extremely irritated, and 
tho” the Portugue/e Ambaſſador endeavoured to 

uade the States- General, that his MoſtFaith- 
| Majeſty had no concern in what had happened 
at Bra/il, the Dutch fitted out a fleet of 52 men of 
war, under the command of M. Blantert, Ad- 
maral of Zealand, who was declared Admiral of 
Braſil, Guinea, and Angola; and with him they 
ſent Colonel Schuppen and Colonel Hender/on, 
who had acquired great reputation in the ſervice 
of Count Maurice. Thus was an open war be- 
gun between Helland and Portugal. 

But hardly any fleet ever met with ſo many 
unfortunate accidents, and ſo many delays; for 
within two days after they failed from the Texel, 
they were forced to anchor in the Downs, where 

loſt two ſhips in a ſtorm; they ſailed again, 

and were forced into the {fe of Wight, where 
the firſt fight they ſaw was the wreck of a large 

Dutch merchantman from Brau, with a * 
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of immenſe value, which was entirely loft, and 
Out of 300 perſons, only 30 ſaved: in the 
of St. Helen's they remained wind-bound ſeven 
weeks, and at laſt met with a ftorm, on their 
putting again to ſea, by which they ſuffered ex. 
tremely. By theſe and many other accidents, 
they were ſo long delayed, that they did not 
arrive at the Recerf,, till the garriſon was re- 
danced to the utmoſt extremity, and was on 
the point of ſurrendering. However, by the 
help of theſe reinforcements the war was ſtill 
continued, and ſome ſmall advantages ob- 
tained. | 
But in the beginning of the year 1647, the 
Pertugueſe again blocked up the Receir, where 
the whole force of the Dutch conſiſted of only 
1800 men, who, however, made a t 
defence; but at length ſallying out with all 
their ſtrength to attack the enemy in the field; 
they were overpowered by numbers, and in- 
tirely defeated with the loſs of 1100 ſoldiers, 
moſt of their officers, and all the artillery and 
ammunition they had carried with them. This ; but 
hindered them from making any more allies ; 
but at the ſame time — 1 them to make a | 1-6 
longer defence, as they had now proviſions | 
for ſeven months, which would otherwiſe have f thoſ 
laſted but three. cad. 
The progreſs of the P eſe became now 
ſo great, that nothing ſeemed capable of pre- uy, we 
venting the intire ruin of the Dutch affairs in pent uf 
that part of the world. This produced a kind tirely o 
of national deſpair, which haſtened the ruin, that by whi 
was bat too plaialy foreſeen. The Province of Ad 
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| Zualand recalled Admiral Blaster, with whom 


| 


' came moſt of the officers they had ſent with him. 
' The difficulties they had met with in their paſ- 

thither, were ated on their return ; ſo 
that the Admiral died before the fleet arrived in 
Holland, as did ſeveral of his officers almoſt as 
fon as they came on ſhore : but the Sieur Sul, 
who had heen ſent by the Governors of Brafil, 
ſurviving, gave the States ſuch an affecting ac- 
count of the poſture of affairs in that country, 
that they reſolved to make a great cffort for the 


tion of fo valuable an acquiſition, and 
' gave orders for fitting out a fleet of 50 large men 
; of war, and for embarking 6000 regular troops, 
| he command of which was given to Admiral 
Wute-Wittezen, who was then eſteemed the able 
officer in the Dutch ſervice, and it was alſo reſolv- 
| edtoſend after him an additional ſupply of be- 
| or 6000 men more. The Admiral failed 

— the end of the year 1650, and after ſuf- 
ſering much by ſtorms and tempeſts in the paſ- 
age, at length arrived on the coaſt of Fernambu- 
; but inſtead of a Colony, the Admiral found a 
nere hoſpital of fick, maimed, and infirm people; 
and inſtead of thoſe fortreſſes which he was to 
| have reheved,church-yards filled with the bodies 
of thoſe who had been before ſent on the ſame 
grand. For the Portugug/e, Brafthans, and Ne- 
groes living on the natural produce of the eoun- 
try, were healthy and ſtrong; while the Datch, 
| pent up in their forts, were obliged to ſubſiſt in- 
tirely on the proviſions ſent them from Europe ; 
| by which means they grew pale, wan and feeble, 


and died in great numbers. The affecting aghts 
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the Admiral ſaw there, made him reſolve, not- 
withſtanding the orders he had received, to re. 
turn home without delay ; this he accordingly 
did, leaving things in a much worſe condition 
than he found them; for which he was after. 
wards called to an account by the States, thou 
be ſoon juſtified himſelf to their ſatisfaQton. 
In ſhort, the Durch ſtill continued to meet with 
ill ſucceſs, and towards the concluſion of the year 
465 3, the Portugue/e, who now publickly aſſiſted 
Viera, ſent a fleet of fixteen large men of war 
to attack the Recief 4 ſea, and to blow up part 
of its fortifications, which ſo terrified the garri- 


ſon that they abſolutely refuſed to fight. The 


next year, the Dutch ſurrendered 
they poſſeſſed in Braſil, and in 1655 they re- 
turned to Holland. | 

It is impoſſible to conceive the uproar that this 
raiſed in the country, or the heat and fury with 
which the people demanded juſtice againſt Ge- 
neral Sigiſmund Schuppen, who had commanded 
in chief for many years, and was Governor of 
the Recief when it ſurrendered. The States, to 
ſecure him and his officers from their reſentment, 
fent them to priſon, and granted the only fa- 
vour he aſked, which was his 8 allowed to 
make a public defence. In this, he ſo clearly 
laid open his own long and faithful ſervices; re- 
capitulated all the ſucceſſes they had under the 
adminiftration of Count Maurice, and gave fo 
true and affecting a picture of the miſeries, and 
misfortunes he himſelf and his men had ſuffered 
ſince he went laſt thither, that the people wept 
and bis. Judges aequicted him. © 
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To conclude this ſubject: when Count Mau- 
rice, after reſiding eight years in Braf#, quitted 
| the government, he left them ſeven Captain- 
ſhips, one city, thirty great towns, forty-five 
regular fortreſſes, ninety fail of good ſhips, 
3000 regular troops, 20,000 Dutch of all ages 
and ſexes, 60,000 Negroes, and above twice as 
many Brafilians. At that time the colony an- 
nually yielded 25,000 cheſts of ſugar; and a 

ter, cooper, or ſmith could carn five or 
fix guilders a day, and live very comfortably 
upon one. But the above avaricious and par- 
ſimonious management, occaſioned not only 
the loſs of this invaluable colony ; but the ex- 
pending of millions upon it, for ten years to- 
gether; and after the deſtruction of ſeveral 
thouſands from time to time ſent thither, there 
returned to Holland in 1655, no more than be- 
tween fix and ſeven hundred perſons, none of 
whom were worth a groat. 


Vor. III. R SHA. 
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: CHAP. VII. 
A Defeription of the profent State of the ſeveral 
Captainſhips or Provinces f Braul, and their 
Praduce; the manner of making clayed Sugar, 
and an Account of the Braſil Tree. The princi- 
pal Cities and Tauss of each Province, and 
the Diſcovery of Geld and Diamonds in that 
Country. 


in the quiet poſſeſſion of all this vaſt coun- 
3 but ſuffer no ſhips to trade thither beſides 
their own. The whole trade of the five nor- 
thern Captainſhips, Paria, Maragnan, Siara, 
Rio Granae, and Paraiba, are carried on at the 
laſt mentioned port, which is ſituated on a river 
of the ſame name, at about five leagues dittance 
from the lea. Pearaita is a fine populous town, 
and ſeven er eight ſhips of 250 tons burden each, 
are annually ſent thither from Liſbon and Oporto. 
Their lading chiefly conſiſts of ſugar, more of 
which has been cultivated in the northern 
Captainſhips, than in the ſouth; eſpecially fince 
the diicovery of the gold mines, which have 
rendered the ſouthern inhabitants more neg- 
ligent about the improvement of their lands. 
The ſugar of Braſl was the firſt ſent to 
Europe, the Portugueje having ſet up their works 
in this country abcut the year 1580. Their 


8 INC E this time the Portugneſe have remained 
try 


trade in this commodity foun became extremely. 
| great, 
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great, and their being ſo long in poſſeſſion of 
it, has made them more careful in the manage - 
ment of ſugar, than any other nation; and even 
at this time the clayed ſugars of Brafil, are finer 
and whiter than ours; though the manner of 

aring it is extremely eaſy. 

hen their ſugar is put into pots, and is 
ſunk two or three inches below the brim by 1 
draining out the melaſſes, they ſcrape off a x 


thin bard cruſt that is found on the top of the | 
ſugar, and then pour in their mixture for refin- if 

ing it, which is nothing more than a fine ſoft » | 
* clay, beat and mixed with water, till it is i 
of the con ſiſtence of cream; with this they fill 
ap the pot or pan, and in ten or twelve p Gay 7 


the white water paſſes quite through, whitening | 
all the ſugar, while the thick body of the 1 
Gay lodges at top, and is eaſily taken off with a 31 
knife. 1 
They alſo bring from Paraiba, not with - 9 
ſanding its being the leaſt frequented port in 4 
Brafd, dying woods, ſeveral forts of drugs, "14 
and other valuable commodities, and it is ge- a 
nerally allowed that theſe northern Captainſhips ; 
we the beſt peopled, and the inhabitants in 14 
very eaſy circumſtances, though no mines have 5 1 
yet been wrought in theſe parts. 4 
Next to Paraiba is Tamaraca, the trade h 
whereof is carried on at the city of Oliada, which V 
was rebuilt by the — after its being 
demoliſhed by Count Maurice. It is ſeated on 
the fide of a hill near the ſea, but this ſituation 1 
renders the ſtreets very uneven and incommo- LY F 
The port is alſo narrow, and the en- | 
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trance into it extremely difficult, yet ſhips con- 
tinually reſort thither from the other parts of 
Brafil and the Canaries, as well as the annual 
fleet from Liſbon, which generally conſiſts of a- 
bout thirty ſail, eſcorted by a man of war. Theſe 
ys are 2 Ir — with ſugar and 
rafil wood, which laſt is ſuppoſed to be the beſt 
of = kind in the world. yd 
Of this wood there are different ſorts, as the 
Brafil of Japan, that of Lamon, that of St. Mar- 
tba, and Bruziletto from Jamaica and the Le- 
ward Iſlands; but the very beſt is produced in 
3 and the — 4 is at Fernambuca. 
e Brafi tree gene rally grows in dry barren 
places, — 2 ick and 
and the timber is uſually crooked and knotty. 
It bears flowers of a moſt beautiful. bright red, 
that have a very fragrant ſmell, which, inſtead 
of hurting, ſtrengthens and cheriſhes the brain. 
Though the tree is very large, it is covered 
with ſo thick a bark that when the Brafilian: 
have taken it off, a tree as bulky as a man's 
body is left no thicker than the calf of his leg. 
The wood is very hard, dry, and heavy; it 
erackles much in the fire, and.ſcarce raiſes any 
ſmoke. That is eſteemed the beſt which is the 
— thickeſt, A It ought — 
upon ſplitting to turn from a pale to a deep red, 
— 2 — the chips, om beſt ſort yields 
a ſweet taſte, ſomewhat like ſugar. This wood 
is put to various uſes by the turners, and takes 


a very good poliſh : but it is 41 uſed 
1 e bright 


in dying, in which it yields a very 
a The 
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The next Captainſhip is that called by the 
Pertuguz/e the Bay of Bahia, or the Bay of Al 
Saints: it is about twelve leagues over, but in 
ſeveral places 1s ſcarce navigable on account of 
the and banks and ſhoals. In this bay there 
are ſeveral ſmall iſlands, on which the Portu- 
gueſe have tobacco and ſugar plantations, and 
they have alſo very good fiſheries on the coaſts of 
theſe iſlands, and on the banks. At the en- 
trance of the bay is the city of Sr. Salvador, 
which lies in 14 ſouth latitude, and is at preſent 
the centre of the Portugue/e trade in this part 
of the world. It has a very fine port, which 
might be rendered ſtill more commodious if art 
and induſtry gave a little aſſiſtance to nature. 

The ci of St. Salvador, which is at preſent 
the ſeat of an Archbiſhop, 1s divided into the 
Upper and Lower. The upper town 1s ſeated 
on the ſummit of a mountain. The houſes are 

eand convenient, but the inequalit 
ke 3 which they ſterd, — he 
ſtreets very diſagreeable. In the middle of the 
town 15 the great ſquare, the four files of which 
are taken up with the Viceroy's palace, the town- 
houſe, the mint, and other public buildings, 
that are built of ſtone brought from Pur/ugal. 
The Jcſuits College is by * the largeſt and 


neſt edifice in the city, particularly the Sacriſty, 


which is lined throughout with the moſt beauti- 
ful tortoiſe - ſnell, wrought and fixed together in 
the moſt elegant manner, ſo that nothing can be 
conceived more agrezable to the eye. There 
are ſeveral very fine churches, as that of the 
Benediine- Abbey, which rivals that of the je- 

R 3 ſuits; 
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ſuits; but the cathedral, which, at a diſtance, 
ſeems the nobleſt ſtructure, upon being nearly 
examined, appears neither neat nor regular, 
However, in richneſs of gilding, it ſurpaſſes 
all the other churches. Among the convents 
in this capital, is a remarkable one of the order 
of St. Clare, and another for ſuch young girls 
as are expoſed and abandoned by their parents, 
It is ſurpiizing to ſee how theſe foundlings are 
conſidered in this coun ry; the King adopts them 
all, and the ladi s of the firſt quality frequently 
take them home, when at a proper age, and 
breed them up as their own. 

The lower town wherein all the merchants 
and people of buſineſs reſide, is ſituated at the 
foot of the hill, which is exceſſively fleep, 
though not very high. and is a place of the 
| 12 hurry and trade. There are here 2 

oyal Arſenal, the King's warebhouſes and ma- 
ines, which are large, well filled, and 
in excellent order. There is alſo a fine yard 
building of ſhips, which is of conſiderable ad- 
vantage. Theſe ſhips are not only built at an 
eaſier rate, but are more ſerviceable than others, 
the timber being excellent in its kind, from its 
having the peculiar advantage of the worms be- 
ing unable to penetrate it, 

Vith reſpeQt to the fo;tifications of the city, 
there is a large ſquace fort, aud below ita ſmal- 
ler, with ten large pieces of cannon. Theſe 
to fortreſſes corgmand the mouth of the bay. 
They have a new fort called Sr. Peter's Caflle; 
which is alio very ſtrong ; and in the middle of 
tre harbour is 4 large fortress. At the point of 
Mont/erat 
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Mont ſerat they have a ſmall but ſtrong fort with 
twelve pieces of heavy cannon. Between Mont- 
and the city is a fine citadel, which is a re 
gular ſquare admirably ſortiſied, and well fur- 
nihed with braſs cannon, and the Arſenal is 
flanked by two ftrong baſtions that command 
the whole fort. There are yet two other for- 
treſſes to be mentioned; one between St. Arte- 
aio and the city, where they make their gun- 
wder ; and the other the powder-houſe, which 
on the other ſide of the ay & and commands 
ures 4 artificial lake, made by the Durch, by 
which the city of St. Salvador is covered on one 
fide, as it is by the ſea on the other. 

The fleet, ſent annually hither from Lrifer, 
conſiſts of about zo ſhips, eſcorted by two men 
of war, which uſually fail about March, and in 
this bay the whole Bra/dfleet generally aſſemble, 
in order to return together to Europe. From 
this = they bring home gold, amethyſts, dia- 
monds, and the beſt tobacco in Braſil, which 
much eſteemed; indigo, ſugar, balſam of 
capivi, ipecacuanha, pereira brava, cinnamon, 
long pepper, ginger, woods for dying, and 
ſome for 1nlaying, ambergreaſe, and ather rich 
drugs and perfumes. They alfo export raw 
hides, train oil, and whale-fins, 

All the reſt of the Captainſhips lie farther to 
the ſouth, and carry on their trade by the Ro 
Janeiro, ſo called from its being diſcovered in 
January, 1550, and is at preſent one of the 
moſt conſiderable rivers in the world. Its banks 
xe as beautiful as can be imagined, the climate 
u fine, and the foil is extremely fertile, pro- 
| ducing 
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ducing ſugar, indigo, tobacco and cotton, in 


very t perfection, and European corn has 
been — to grow there with very little trouble. 
But this, and all other improvements have been 


diſcouraged on account of the gold mines that 
have been diſcovered in this and the neighbour. 
ing Captainſhips of Sr. Vincent; though inde- 
2 of theſe mines, this may be conſi- 

ered as the richeſt part of Braſl. The Ports- 
gueſe ſettled here, are very different in their 
manners from thoſe in the Bay of All Saints, 
for they are active and induſtrious, and ſuffer 
the Indians who live among them to enjoy as 
much freedom as themſelves. 

The city of Sr. Sebaſtian, the capital of this 
country, is very commodiouſly fituated on the 
weſt fide of the river about two from 
the ſea, and in 23* ſouth latitude. This city, 
which is very well fortified, is the ſeat of a Per- 
tugueſe Governor, and is a Biſhop's ſee, ſuffra- 
gan to the Archbiſhop of Sz. Salvador. 


There are alſo ſeveral other conſiderable 


towns on the Ri Janeiro, all of which carry on 
a conliderable trade, as appears from the num- 
ber of ſhips ann ually ſent thirker from Portugal. 
Theſe conſiſt of between 20 or zo veſſels of 500 
tons each, uſually eicorted by two men of war. 
The commodities brought from thence are ge- 
nc rally the ſame as thoſe exported from S-. Sal- 
Tador; but beiides theſe, gold and diamonds are 
found 1n this province. 

Vith reſpe& to the gold and diamonds of 
Ere/il, minerals, which mankind hold in the 
greuteſt efteem, and exert their utmoſt art and 
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| ind in acquiring ; the former was firſt 


found in the mountains near the city of Rio Ja- 
miro. The manner, however, in which this diſ- 
covery was made, is differently related ; but the 
moſt common account is, that the [xdians on 
the back of the Portugueſe ſettlements were ob- 
ſerved to make uſe of this metal for their fiſſi- 
hooks, and enquiry being made of their manner 
of 1 it, it appeared that conſiderable 
quantities of it were annually waſhed fram the 
mountains, and left among the gravel and ſand 
that remained in the valleys, after the running 
of, or evaporation of the water. 

This diſcove being made, conſiderable 

uantities of gold were imported from Brafil to 

wrope, and the annual imports have been con- 
tinually augmented by the diſcovery of places 
in other provinces, where it is to be land in as 
great Ry as at firſt about Rio Janeiro, and it 
is even ſaid, that a ſlender vein of this metal 
runs through the whole country at about twen- 
ty-four feet from the ſurface, but is too thin and 
to anſwer the expence of digging. How- 
ever, gold is always to be collected when the ri- 
vers or rains have had any courſe for a conſider- 
able time, and therefore the being able to divert 
a ſtream from its channel, is eſteemed an infal- 
lible ſource of gain. 

The employment of ſearching the bottoms of 
rivers and torrents, and waſhing the gold from 
the dirt and ſand, is principally performed by 
flaves, who are chiefly Negroes, of whom the 
Portugueſe have great numbers kept for that pur- 
poſe. By à very ſingular regulation, * 
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theſe ſlaves are obliged to ſurniſh their maſter 
every — with the eigth part of an ounce of 
gold, and if by their induſtry, or good fortune, 
they collect a larger quantity, the ſurplus is con- 
ſidered as their own property, and they are al. 
lowed to diſpoſe of it as they think fit; by 
which means ſome Negroes, who have fallen 
_ rich waſting places, have it is faid, pur. 
aſed flaves of their own, and lived in great 
ſplendor. Their original maſter having no other 
— upon them than the daily ſupply of an 
eigth of an ounce, which amounts to about 
ni e ſhillings ſterling ; the Portugueſe ounce be- 
ing ſomewhat lightcr than our troy ounce. 
The annual return of gold to Lien may be 
computed from the amount of the King's fifth, 
which one year with another is eſtimated at 150 
arroves of 32 pounds Portugueſe weight each, 
which at 41. the troy ounce, is near 300,0001. 


ſterling, and therefore the capital, whereof this 


is the fifth, is about a million and half ſterlin 
To which if we add the gold exchanged witht 
Spaniard; for ſilver, and what is privately brought 
to Europe, without paying the duty, which may 
amount to half a million more, the annual pro- 
duce of the Bra/i/ian gold muſt be about-two 
millions ſterling. An immenſe ſum to be found 
in a country that a few years ago was not 
known to produce a ſingle grain. 

It is but about thirty years ſince the firſt dia- 
monds were brought from this country into 
Europe. "Theſe valuable ſtones are, like the gold, 
found 1n the beds of rivers and torrents; but not 


ſo univerlally. They were ſrequently perceived 
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in waſhing the gold, before they were known to 
be of any value, and were coniequently thrown 
away with the ſand and gravel; and numbers 
of large ſtones, that would have enriched the 
eflors, have paſſed unregarded, through the 
of ſeveral perſons now living. However, 

1 length, a perſon acquainted with the appear- 
ance of rough diamonds, imagined that theſe 
les were of the ſame kind; but it was difh- 

cult to perſuade the inhabitants that what they 
d been fo long accuſtomed to defpiie could be 
of ſuch Abe value, and in this interval, it 
is ſaid that a Governor procured a conſiderable 
tumber of theſe ſtones, under the pretence of 
uſing them as counters to play at cards. But 
the moſt (cilful jewellers in Europe being con- 
fulted, they declared, that theſe ſtones were 
tue diamonds, and that many of them were not 
inferior, either in luſtre, or any other quality, 
w thoſe of the Ea Indies. Upon this, many 
of the Portugueſe in the neighbourhood of the 
places where they had been firſt obſerved, be- 
gan to ſearch for them with great aſſiduity, and 
u large rocks of chryſtal were found in ſeveral 
of the mountains, whence the ftreams flowed, 
which waſhed down the diamonds, they flatter- 
ed themſelves with the hopes of diſcovering dia- 
monds of a prodigious bulk. But the King of 
Pirtugal being told, that this would debate their 
value, ruin the Eureprans, who had in their poſ- 
ſefion great quantity of Indian diamonds, and 
render the ——— af no importance, his Ma- 
jeſty thought proper to reſtrain the ſearch after 
them; for which purpoſe he erected a diamond 
| company 
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company with an excluſive charter, which, in 
conſideration of a ſum annually paid to the King, 
has the property of all the diamonds found in 
Brafil; but to prevent their reducing their va- 
lue by collecting too large quantities of them, 
they are not allowed to employ above 800 ſlaves 
in ſearching for theſe jewels. To prevent in- 
terlopers in this trade, a large town in the neigh. 
bourhood of the place where the diamonds are 
found, and a conſiderable diſtri around it, have 
been depopulated, and the inhabitants removed 
to another part of the country. 

Southward from the Captainſhip of Rio Ja- 
neiro lies the Captainſhip of Sz. Vincent, which 
is ſuppoſed to be the richeſt country in Brafi, 
and perhaps in all South- America. It is bounded 
on the north by the Captainſhip of Rio Janeiro; 
on the eaſt, by the ocean; on the ſouth, by the 
new Ca muthip, or that ſtiled Del Rey; and on 
the = by the mountains of La Plata, and 
the countries inhabited by various ſavage na- 
tions, extending from 220 to 27% ſouth latitude. 
It is in length from north to ſouth about 300 
miles, and in breadth 4 weſt, dy ſome 

laces, near 180, though for the 
1 is not above half hs breadth. AMES 

The town of St. Vincent is ſituated in a very 
fine bay of the Arlantic ocean, and is well for- 
tified. A little to the north-weſt lies the town 
of Sartes, which ſome conſider as the capital of 
the province, and it has as fine a port as any 
in the We/-Indics, it being capable of 2 
the largeſt ſhips, and of being fortifie@ in ſuc 
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2 manner as to be able to reſſiſt any force that 
could be brought againſt it. 

The only Captainſhip to the ſouthward of 
that of St. Vincent, is Del Rey, which extends 
from 28 to 34* 30 ſouth latitude, and is 
about 400 miles in length, but not above 100 
broad in any part of it. Though this country 
is pleaſant and fertile, it was entirely neglected 
by. the Portugueſe, till the diſcovery of the 
mines of St. Vincent put them upon planting it, 
and erecting ſeveral forts on the north fide of 
the river La Plata. But though this country 
is as capable of improvement as any in Brafil, 
yet as it has not been fo long inhabited as the 
other Captainſhips, it is far from being tho- 
roughly peopled, and there are only a few 
villages upon the fea-coalt, and tome fortreſſes 
on the river La Plata. 

The chief advantage drawn from this pro- 
vince by the Portugae/c is a kind of ſmuggling 
trade carried on with the Spaniards, whom 
they furniſh with rum and tobacco of their own 

b, and with cloaths, filks, Unens, and 
dy from Exroge. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


An Account of a People in Braſil called Panliſts, 
ewith a Deſcription of the Manners of the In- 


habitants in general. 


HE important diſcoveries mentioned in 

the laſt chapter, occaſioned new laws, 
new governments, and new regulations to be 
eſtabliſhed in many parts of the country, which 
renders it neceſſary for us here to go back a 
little, in order to take notice of a ſet of 
named Pauliſſs, who had erected themſelves into 
an independant ſtate, and whom it ſoon became 
proper to reduce. 

It being ſuggeſted to the Portugueſe miniſtry, 
about the year 1685, that the climate at tae 
Bay of All Saints would fruſtrate whatever en- 
deavours might he uſed to render the people ac- 
tive and induftrious, and that a ſettlement at the 
northern and ſouthern extremities of Bref 
would render the country of much 2 ad- 
vantage to the crown of Portugal, than it had 
hitherto been; this occaſioned, on the one hand, 
the eſtabliſhment of forts and ſettlements towards 
the river of the Amazons, and on the other, the 
improvement of a new colony at Santos, which 
was then but ſmall. : 

Moſt of the perſons made choice of for this 
purpoſe, were Meftizes, the offspring of _ 
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of the Portugueſe as had married Bra/i/ian wo- 
men; and the perſons entruſted with the govern- 
ment of theſe new planters, were Prieſts and 
Monks; but they were ſent expreſly from Por- 
tagal, and care was taken that they ſhould be 
ft for the purpoſe. The Captain-General of 
Braf, and all the officers in the ſouthern Cap- 


' winſhips, had orders to treat theſe people kind- 


ly, and to give them no diſturbance. 

It ſoon appeared that this plan was wiſely 
concerted ; for the people -multiplied prodi- 
— and ſoon became in very eaſy circum- 

ces. This drew a number of adventurers 
thither, among whom were Spaniards as well as 
Portugueſe, free Negroes, Mulattoes, and all the 
diferent mixtures that are to be met with in 
Frafil down to the Carabecas, who are the off. 
of Braſilian ſavages, by Negro women; 
ere were alſo Monks as well as laymen, 
ſoldiers, mechanics, broken planters, and in 
Hort, all thoſe fort of men who are ready 
w go any where, or to do any thing to get a 
ng. 

Aotheſe were 2 very different ſort of men from 
thoſe of the new colony, it was impoſſible for 
them to dwell together, for the for ner were 
the quĩt teſt and moſt ſimple, and the latter the 
moſt turbulent people in the world. Theſe ad- 
venturers therefore looked out for a new ſettle- 
ment, and at a ſmall diſtance found one of the 
. places * earth for their reception. 

is was the thick and vaſt foreſt of Parnabac- 
aba, which overſpread all the mountains at the 
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back of this Captainſhip, and in this ſoreſt 
none but wild beaſts had hitherto taken up their 
dwelling. Thcy ſoon cleared a part of this 
wilderneſs for their habitation, wherein th 
eſtabliſhed not only a new town, which they 
named San Paulo, but a new republic, in which 
they lived after the manner they liked beſt. 

This was at firſt overlooked ; for the country 
was judged of no great value, and the adjacent 
Captainſhips were pleaſed at getting rid of thoſe 
who reſorted thither. However, in the ſpace 
of a very few years they were too ſtrong to be 
dealt with ; for receiving all ſorts of people, 
they quickly increaſed from two or three hun- 
dred to as many thouſand men, and being a 
bold, hardy, enterprizing and daring 
the Governors knew not how to deal with them. 
In the firſt place, they took care to fortify the 
avenues to their territory, which were naturally 
ſtrong; and they ſeldom ventured abroad, but 
in bodies of fourſcore or a hundred men, and 
in ſuch parties they frequently traverſed the 
whole extent of Brafil. 

This new and extraordinary commonwealth, 
were denominated Pauliſts, from the city where 
they lived; they barely acknowledged the ſo- 
vereignty of the crown of Portugal, without ſub- 
mitting to its juriſdiction, and as the tyranny of 
the Governors of Bre/il, and the oppreſſion of 
the Spari/h Governors in the adjacen* provinces, 
furniſhed this new ſtate with abundance of 
members, it at laſt became very difficult to gain 
admittance among them. 

They 
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| They oblig-d ſuch as preſented themſ-lves 


their frontiers, which they were not al- 
lowed to enter, to ſubmit to a very ſtrict exami- 
vation, that they might know whether they were 
ft for their community, and not ſpies, or per- 
ſons who intended to betray them; upon the 
bare ſuſpicion of which they made no ſcruple of 
beating out their brains; but 1f upon this exa- 
mination, they judged they might prove uſeful 
members, they obhged them to bring in two 
ſlaves for their ſupport; aſſigning them a dwell- 
ing and plantation, by which they commenced 
Paulifts, and were to continue ſo to the end of 
their lives, for any attempt to deſert was paniſh- 
ed with death without mercy. They mace no 
exception of country or complexion ; a ſavage 
was as welcome to them as an Eurepear, and 
every man after his admĩſſion, was at liberty to 
lead what kind of life he liked beſt, provided he 
did not diſturb the peace of the ſociety. 

Theſe people rejecting and diſpiſing the man- 
dates of the court of Portugal, were often en- 
Feet in a ſtate of hoſtility with the Pertagucſe: 

t the mountains ſurrounding their country, 
and the difficulty of clearing the few paſſages 
that opened into it, generally put it in their 
power to make their own terms; but as geld 
was found to abound in this province, the lad 
King of Portugal, (during whoſe reign the diſ- 
coveries of Brafilian gold and diamonds were 
begun and compleated) thought it incumbent on 
him to reduce this province, which now became 
of great conſequence, to the ſaine ſubjeRion 
ud obedience with the reſt of the country, 
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which he was at laſt ſo happy as to effect, and 
the city of St. Paul is now conſidered as the 
centre of the Pertugue/e mines. 

Having thus run through the ſeveral Cap. 
rainſhips, and mentioned the produce and com- 
moditics of each, it will not be improper to 
take ſome notice of the government and the 
people in general. 

The Viceroy has two councils in which he 
preſides, one of criminal and the other of civil 
affairs; but juſtice goes on very ſlowly, and 
there is not perhaps a country upon earth where 
fo much paper is blotted by the lawyers, before 
any final judgment 15 obtained. 

There is perhaps no part of the world, Chiaa 
and Japan exceptcd, where there is ſo much 
trouble in getting on ſhore, or ſo much difficulty 
in knowing how to act when a perſon is landed. 
- The difficultics Commodore Au met with in 
this reſpect, will me mentioned ia the account. 
we ſhall hereafter lay before our readers of his 
voyage round the world. To give a juſt idea of 
the manner of their proceeding, it will not be 
unentertaining if we here preſent a ſhort abſtrad 
from an account of a voyage to Brafd, by a 
French gentleman, publiſhed in the year 1717. 

When they came within a league of the city of 
St Salwadyr, they were reſtrained from pro- 
ceeding any farther by a gun fired from a little 
fort: upon which they came to an anchor, and 
fent their Supercargo aſhore in their boat. He 
was a very ſenſible man, and had withal a great 
deal of gravity, a quality of all others the moſt 
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, for one who has any buſineſs to tranſ- 
a& with the Portugue/e. 

As ſoon as he landed, he was conducted to 
n audience of the Viceroy, who received him 
with great itate, and yet ſhewed him as much 
civility as he could expect. He told his Excel- 
leacy, that he came on behalf of three French 
ſhips homeward bound from the Ea - Indier, that 
were greatly diſtreſſed, and had no hopes of 
performing their voyage without his protection 
and relief. The Viceroys after continuing for 
fome moments ſilent, replied, he was very ſorry 
for their misfortune, becauſe his maſter's orders 
were very preciſe againſt admitting any foreign 
reſſels into the port, and that the King had 
given him directions toſeize and confilcate with- 
out diſtinction, whatever foreign ſhips entered 
their harbour, unleſs it plainly appeared, that 
they were unable to keep the ſea ; but that he 
weuld allow them twenty-four hours to conſi- 
der, whether they would come and anchor under 
the guns of the fort, gp order to be examined, or 
put to ſea without receiving any relief at all; 
adding, that if the caſe was as he repreſented it; 
care ſhould be taken to aſſiſt and ſupply him: but 
that the French would do well to remember that 
the Portugue/e were not to be impoſed upon. 

As the ſhips were really in a very bad condi- 
tion, they had no reaſon to fear any examinati- 
ons, they therefore on the return of the Super- 
cargo came to an anchor under the fort, and the 
next day the Judge came on board, attended by 
ſeveral Secretaries and other officers, all of them 
people of great gravity, who examined every 
thing 
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thing with all the nicety and ſtrictneſs of an in- 
quiſition. They called for their journals, queſ- 
tioned their pilots, mariners, and even cabbin- 
boys, whether they had not formed the deſięn 
ot touching at Hei before they were in ſuch 
diſtreſs. They all anſwered in the negative; 
but ſtill they had fo little hopes, that every one 
in the ſhip who had it in his power, made them 
ſome preſent or other, which they received in- 
deed, but ſcarce gave them thanks. At laſt, 
however, they took their leave, and ſent ſome 
carpenters on board, to whom the Captains made 
ſuch application, that they reported that theleaks 
were ſo dangerous, that the crews were afraid of 
ſinking before they could get out of tho ſhips. 

This report was no ſooner made, than they 
had leave to go on ſhore, and take lodgings 
where they thought fit in the city; but with 
ſtriet caution not to attempt any kind of trade on 
pain of forfeiting both the ſhips and cargoes. 
The officers put on board, at firſt talking the 
me language, but ſceing the impreſſion it made, 
and that the French continued very exact in that 
particular, they on the third day told them, that 
this was all a farce; that the Judges themſelves, 
conſidered it in that light, and that as they un- 
derflood by their preſents that they were a good 
ſort of people, every night boats would come 
of with all forts of merchandize, and that they 
would take care the French ſhould run no nſk 
either in buying or ſelling. The boats came 
accordingly, and though the French were at 
frit a little ſuſpicious, yet in a week's time, 
they and the Portugwe/e perſectly underſtood _ | 
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other, and trade went on briſkly every night, 
as ſoon as it was dark. 

The French now imagined, that they ſhou!d 
find no difficulty in procuring carpenters, and 
other work men, if they paid them good wages ; 
but they were miſtaken ; for none of thoſe peo- 
ple durſt take their money till they had leave; 
which was oy. to be obtained, but by dint of 

nts; theſe however being properly beſlowed, 
gon came on —ä end bam to work ; 
for it is literally true, that in rail, money will 
do every thing, and that nothing is to be done 
there without it. They ſtaid there four months, 
and found few honeſt men except the Viceroy. 

But to proceed : the inhabitants may be divided 
into three ſorts, planters, factors, and mariners. 
The former purchaſe as many ſlaves as they can 
employ in their ſugar and tobacco works, Sc. 
and when the Lion fleet comes, ſend away their 
commodities, and receive an equivalent in Eu- 
repean goods and manufactures, by the next 
year's fleet. The factors keep magazines of all 
forts of goods that come from Portugal, with 
which they purchaſe ſugar, tobacco, aud gold, 
of ſuch planters as want an immediate ſupply of 
European goods, and cannot wait for the next 
year's fleet. As for the mariners, their chief bu- 
fineſs conſiſts in their making frequent trips to 
Guinea to purchaſe ſlaves. This trade is very 
conſiderable. Thoſe from the Bay of Al Saint: 
uſually bring over about 20,000 Negroes every 
year, and there is ſcarce a Poringue/e here, who 
has not at leaſt a dozen black ſtares in his ſer- 
vice. The people are fond of ſhew and mag- 

niticence, 
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nĩũcence, of rich cloaths, jewels, and a 
train of ſervants, and to enjoy theſe, are very 
ſparing in their expences of their tables. They 
have however ſome feaits ; but theſe bring after 
them a long train of faſts: for every man has 
his guardian faint, upon whoſe anniverſary, he 
ſpends beſt part of his annual revenue; and ſel- 
dom has a good dinner aſterwards, except at his 
neighbour's upon the like occaſion. 

The inland Braſiliaus of both ſexes ſtill go 
entirely naked; but near the ſhore they put on 
different ſorts of coverings, ſome wearin 
ſhirts of linen or callico, and others 24 
the European manner. The wires always follow 
their huſbands to war; but while the man car- 
ries nothing but his arms, the woman ſupplies 
the place of a ſumpter-horſe, and is loaded with 
ſuch proviſions as are thought neceſſary, with a 
child or children, and a hammock, which at 
night they hang on trees, or faſten to poles, mak- 
ing a defence from the rain with palm-tree 
leaves. Theſe hammocks are the chief partof 
their furniture, and are made of cotton, and 
formed like net-work, fix or ſcven feet long aud 
four broad: but the Tapeyers make theirs twelve 
or fourteen fcet long ſo as to contain four, aud 
ſometimes ſix perſons ; their cans, cups or mugs, 
are made of callabaſhes, ſome of which hold 
thirty quarts. The poorer ſort uſe knives of ſtone, 
while the others purchaſe theirs of the Europeans. 

When at home, the huſband generally goes 
abroad in the morning with his bow and ar- 
rows, to kill birds or beaſts, or goes to filh, 
while the wife either employs her time in work- 
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ing at a plantation, or attends the huſband to 


m2 
bring home his game. pe 


e Brafilian women are extremely fruitful, 
and have ſuch eaſy labours, that a woman im- 
mediately after her delivery, goes to the next 
river where ſhe purihes herſelf by bathing ; and 
there are ſome writers who ridiculouſly p:etend, 
that the huſband goes to bed, and for the firſt 


twenty-four hours is nurſed with all the care and 


\ ceremony uſed with reſpect to a lying-in woman 


among Europeans. Whena woman has conceived, 
the abſtains from her huſband till after her de- 
2 nor 1s it uſual for her to cohabit with 
him while ſhe gives ſuck. The mothers lament 
the death of their children with load lamenta- 
tions for three or four days ; and when friends 
have been long parted, they meet with open 
arms, tears, and all poſſible marks of affec- 
tion 
They reckon up their age by laying by a 
cheſnut for every « — the bn. Bo So 


tion of their years with the riſing of a ſtar called 


Taku, or the rain lar. Royalty is diftinguithed 
by the hair being cut in a particular form, and 
by the length of the AA. nails, which latter 
is an ornament entirely appropriated to the 
Kings; but Nienbef obierves, that the Princes 
of the blood are allowed long nails on their 
fingers; but not on their thumbs. 

The inland Braſliaus have ſome knowledge 
of a Supreme Being. whom they call 7%, 
which ſignifies /omervbar mejt excellent, and the 
thunder they ſtile Tubatunaunga, which may be 
interpretec, a e made Hy the Supreme Excel- 
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lency. They have a confuſed knowledge of 
the general deluge, and believe that the whole 
race of mankind were extirpated by it, except 
one man and his ſiſter ; which latter was preg. 
nant before it happened, and that theſe by de- 

rees pled the world. With reſpect to à 
| on of future exiſtence, they believed that the 
ſoul does not die with the body; but is tran- 
ſlated to ſome pleaſant vales beyond the moun- 
tains, where they are to enjoy great pleaſures, 
and ſpend their time in dancing and ſinging. 
Theſe are thoſe who have diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelyes by performing great actions, in defence 
of their country, 2 but ſuch as have been 
idle, are ſuppoſed to be tortured by evil ſpirits, 
whom they call by different names, and of 
whom they are exceſſively afraid ; and though 
they pay them no religious worſhip, yet they 
ſomerimes endeavour to appeaſe their wrath, 
by certain preſents faſtened to ſtakes, which 
they ſet in the ground. They have Priefts 
among them, who are uſed as prophetic in- 
ſtructors, and are carefully conſulted in all ma- 
terial tranſactions, eſpecially thoſe of war: and 
there are people among the Brafilians called 
Potiguaras, accounted fo well ſkilled in ſorcery, 
as to be able to kill they enemies by they ca 
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CHAP. IX. 


An Account of the Vegetables, Brafts, Birds, and 
Reptiles, found in Braſil. 


N deſcribing the produce of this country, we 
| ſhall begin with the vegetables, and firſt men- 
tion the Mandioca root, to Which the Bra/i/zans 
are indebted for a great part of their ſubſiſtance ; 
for being dried, powdered, and afterwards baked 
in the manner of bread, it ſerves for the com- 
mon food of the inhabitants of a great part of 
America. This root ſomewhat reſembles a parſ- 
nip, and is about two or three feet in length, 
and of the thickneſs of a man's arm.—lt has 
one peculiar quality, which is, that eaten freſh, 
it proves a mortal poiſon to the human ſpecies, 
but roaſted it is not attended with the leaſt ill 
conſequence, and though all kinds of beaſts 
will eat and grow fat upon it, yet its juice proves 
pernicious to them as well as to man. 

The Nara, is alſo very remarkable, it re- 
ſemble the Sempervivum ; but its leaves are 
not ſo thick, and are full of prickles. In the 
middle grows a fruit like a pine-apple, which in 
taſte — 97h a melon, but is much more de- 
licious, and has a very fragrant ſmell. The 
Juice is eſteemed for the ſtone. This fruit 
is ſo very plentiful, that the /-diazs fatten their 
hogs with it, and except ſome ſmall quantities 
that are uſed for ſwectmgats, they have no other 
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way for the common ſpending of them, but car. 
rying them to ſea, where thofe who are ſca-lick 
receive great benefit from them. 

The Pacoba, alſo called Adam's fig - tree, is 
very large; the ſtalks are ſoft and ſpungy, and 
the leaves very long, ſmooth, and ſoft like vel. 
vet; theſe are ſo cool and refreſhing, that 

le ſick of fevers have them applied to their 

ies to abate the violent heat of the diſtemper, 
and gives them eaſe. The fruit grows in cluſ- 
ters like figs at every foot diſtance upon the 
main ſtalk, and one cluſter frequently contains 
two hundred. The fruit being gathered, and 
laid to ripen becomes yellow ; it then acquires a 
pleaſant taſte, and is not only grateful to the 
Palate, but eſteemed medicinal, particularly in 
tevers and ſpitting of blood. 

The Pocoaire is a ſhrub ten or twelve feet high, 
and has a tem much thicker than a man's thigh, 
and yet ſo tender, that it may be cut aſunder 
with a ſword at one ſtroke. The leaves reſemble 
thoſe of water-ſorrcl ; they are generally fix feet 
long, and very broad, but are extremely thin, 
and have only one ſtrong middle rib to hold 
them together; on which account they are ſo 
torn by the winds blowing them about, that 
they hang in rags, and theſe ſhrubs at a diſ- 
tance, appear as if ſtuck with feathers. The 
fruit, which has the name of Poco, is as long 
as a man's hand, and both in colour and ſhape, 
are like a cucumber. In taſte they reſemble a 
tg, though they are much more delicate. 

There are here alſo great plenty of ananas or 
pine-apples,which whea ripe, are here ofa gold 
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colour, and diſcover themſelves to thoſe that 


walk in the woods, or the places where they 
grow, by their fine ſcent. In taſte, they ex- 
cel our richeſt preſerved fruits, and the liquor 
drawn from them, is not inferior to MAU 
wine. | | 

Some Authors mention a tree, which if their 
accounts be true, is one of the moſt extraordi- 
nary in the world; it has very broad ſpreading 
branches, and grows wild in the woods. The 
thick branches of theſe trees have large holes, 
ſometimes as long as a man's arm, full of a clear 
well-taſted water, which when emptied fill 
again, and 1n this ſtate continue winter and ſum- 
mer; ſo that a whole troop of weary travellers, 
may refreſh themſelves ng & one of theſe trees ; 
repoſe in the cool ſhade, and at the ſame time 
quench their thirſt. The want of water being 
commonly one of the greateſt inconveniencies 
that can be ſuffered by thoſe who travel the in- 
land parts of the country, it ſeems, as if Pro- 
vidence had kindly provided this remedy, by 
diſpoſing it up as down in ſuch quantities, and 
in a manner not expoſed to the uncertainties 
that attend ſprings and rivulets. 

The country produces various ſorts of palm- 
trees, and ot her fruĩts, and alſo mulberries and 
dewberries; woods of various colours, and 
fome which produce very fragrant ſcents, in par- 
ticular the maſtick, which, with the reſt of the 
odoriferous plants and ſhrubs, perfume the 
woods in the moſt agreeable manner. 

The Timbo, is a plant that ſprings up like a 
firing, and riſes up to the top of the higheſt 
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mulberry-trees, to which it ſometimes grow: 
cloſe like ivy. They are exceeding ſtrong and 
tough, and even thoſe as big as a man's leg, 
may be wound and twiſted about without break. 
ing. But the bark is an infallible poiſon to the 
fiſh, and being thrown into the water, leaves 
hardly any of them alive, 
The Bombaſine cotton ſhrubs, are found in 
at numbers in this country: they grow to an 
indifferent height, and the fruit when ripe, 
divide, itſelf into four parts, each of which 
—4 the cotton in flocks of the bigneſs of a 
ictle ball, and in the midſt of theſe flocks are 
black ſeeds, cloſely preſſed together. 
The Mangaba-tree, is an evergreen, and bears 
fruit twice a year: its flowers are like thoſe of 
the jeſſamine, and ſmells as well : the fruit, 
which js as big as an apricot, is yellow, ſpotted 
with black, and has ſeveral kernels within ; 
theſe are eaten as well as the fruit itſelf, and 
are wholeſome, well-taſted, and lie exceeding 
light on the ſtomach. 
The Araca is a ſort of ſmall pear, or, atleaſt, 

it more nearly reſembles that than any other 
fruit : it is of red, yellow, or green colour; for 


are extremely plentiful. This fruit is very 
pleaſant, and 1s admired by thoſe who love but 
a ſmall taſte of the four. 

The tree Jabaticaba, is remarkable for its 


root to the topmoſt bough. This fruit is of the 


ſize of a large lemon, it has a ſour taſte, and 
the Indians make a good wine of it. 1 


there are of all theſe kinds in Braſil, and they 


being entirely beſet with fruit, from the very 
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The Cabueriba is a very large tree, and-af- 
fords excellent timber for ſtrength and ſervice; 
but what renders it moſt valuable is the balm it 
affords, which is like that of Gilead, heals all 
green wounds. This is obtained by making 
an inciſion in the bark, through which the 
balm diſtils into a veſſel ſet to receive it. Both 
the balm and the tree itſelf, have a very fra- 

t ſmell. | 

The Cupayba is a trait and tall tree, re- 
markable 2 its yielding, when cut, a great 
deal of oil, which ſerves both for lamps and 
the curing of wounds. 

This country alſo produces many other trees 
and ſhrubs different from thoſe of Exrope, and 
among the reſt the Brafil- tree, of which we have 

ven a deſcription in a former chapter. 

As to the beaſts, the Tapirouſſon ſomewhat 
reſembles a cow, in its ſhape and ſize, tho'in 
other reſpeRs it differs very much from it; it 
has long ſhaggy hair of a reddiſh colour, no 
horns, a very ſhort neck and tail, long hanging 
ears, ſlender legs, and a whole hoof : but tho? 
it has very ſharp teeth, it never makes uſe of 
them againſt man or beaſt, The natives ſome- 
times catch them in traps, and at others pierce 
them with arrows, not ſo much for the ſake of 
the fleſh, (though that is gu and not much 
unlike beef) as for the hide, which, when dry, 
is in a manner impenetrable. 

The Cuati is as grey as a badger, to which it 
has ſome reſemblance. Its claws and ſnout are 
very long, and by the help of the former it 
climbs the trees like 2 monkey. Theſe animals 
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are fo ravenous that there is no creature which 
is not an over-match for them, that eſca 
being devoured by them ; though they chiefly 
live upon ſnakes, birds, and their eggs. 

The Biarataca is like a ferret, but confider. 
ably larger, and has a remarkable croſs of white 
and prey along the back; this creature alſo 
makes a havock among the birds and their 
eggs; but though it has neither ſharp teeth, 
nor long claws, yet it is as able to preſerve itſelf 
from its purſuer, as any other beaſt of prey : for 
nature has given it the power of making ſuch 
an intollerable ſtink upon theſe occafions, that 
both the men and dogs are almoſt poiſoned with 
It, and obliged to put an end to the chaſe. 

The Apes and NYionkeys are very numerous 
in this country, and are of ſeveral colours. 
Theſe are elteemed pretty good food. - 

The wild Boars are of ſeveral forts, as are alſo 
the leopards, tygers, and ounces : ſome of theſe lait 
are black, others grey, and others ſpotted. No 
beaſt can be more furious. The boars will purſue 
a man to a tree, aud itay for him there; but the 
ounces will mount the trees, and get up after him. 
There is nothing they meet can be ſecure from 
their rage. They will alſauit whole troops of 
other animals at once, and break into the herds 
of ſwine, and deſtroy the hen-honſes, and leave 
waſte and defolation wherever they como. 
The killing one of them is retkoned a very 
glorious action among the Tadian, and he 
that is ſo happy, has the honour of being &- 
teemed aud reſpeded ever after, as a hero. 
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One of the moſt extraordinary animals found 
in Braf is the Porcupine, called by the Brafilhiers 
Kuandu. It is about the fize of an ape; but 
inſtead of hair is covered with ſpikes of three or 
four fingers length, which this animal, when ex- 
aſperated, darts forth, as a 28 does its 
quills, and that with ſuch violence as to wound, 
and frequently to kill a man. Its eyes are round, 
ſtaring, and as red as carbuncles; it has _ 
whiſkers like a cat, and its feet reſemble thoie 
of an ape; only it has but four fingers; the 
place for the thumb being vacant. This crea- 
ture uſually ſleeps by day, aud goes in ſearch of 
prey by night. It is extremely fond of fol, 
and climbs ap trees, though ſlowly, in order to 
devour them. The fleſh of this animal has no 
diſagreeable taite, and is eaten roaſted by the 
inhabitants. 

The Armadilla, or ſhield-hog, reſembles our 
hogs in ſize and ſhape, but is covered with 
ſcales like a ſnield, which on the back has ſeven 
partitions, between each of theſe appears a dark 
brown ſkin. The head 1s very like that of 
other hogs, and has a ſharp noſe with which it 

rubs up the earth: its eyes are ſmall, and lie 
ceep in the head: it has a ſmall ſharp tongue, 
and ſho:t cars coloured of a dark brown, with- 
out hair or ſcales. This animal lives upon roots 
and all kinds of carrion, drinks a great deal, and 
is very fat. It is fond of marſhy places, but 
makes holes, in which it ſhelters itſelf under- 
ground. Its fleth is much admircd. 

The Br4/7iuu Sluggard, fo called from the 
flowaucps of its motion, it not being able to 

pro- 
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proceed a ſtone's throw in many days, is about 
the ſize of a fox. Its head is round, and its 
mouth, which bears a conſtant foam, is little and 
round : Its teeth are ſmall and blunt : its noſe is 
black, high and ſmooth ; its eyes are ſmall, 
black and heavy, and its body is covered with 
aſh-coloured hair. It dwells upon trees, and 
lives upon their leaves, without ever taſting any 
drink; and is ſo much afraid of rain, that u 

its approach, it hides itſelf. Though the limbs 
of this animal are extemely weak, and ſeem in 
a manner disjointed, yet it will take ſuch hold 
as 15 not eaſily unlooſed. 

The Tamandua or Ant- bear, thus named from 
its food, is of two ſorts, the great and the ſmall. 
'The former, which is about the bigneſs of a 
middle fized dog, has a round head, a long 
ſnout and no teeth. This animal catches ants 
by laying out his tongue, which Nieubef ſays, is 
. and ſometimes my inches long, 
upon a danghill, till his prey ettle upon it, 
which they have no ſooner done, than he draws 
them into his mouth, and ſwallows them. 

The ſmall one is about the ſize of a fox; on 
the fore feet it has four crooked chaws ; and two 
broad black liſts run along its back. It is a very 
fierce creature : it graſps at every thing with its' 
paws, and upon being ſtruck with a itick, will 
fit upright, and take Fold of it with its mouth, 
It ſleeps all day, and at night goes in ſearch of 
its prey : but when it drinks, ſome of the water 
ſpouts through its noſtrils. 

The Senembi or land-crocodi!e is very common, 
in graf; but it ſeldom exceeds five feet in * 
cre 
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There ate are ſaid to be certain ſtones in its head, 
which being given by two drams at a time, prove 
an infallible remedy for the gravel. It can live 
two or three months without food, and affords 
fleſh as white and as good as a rabbit. 

Parrots are =_ of the moſt common _ of 
the country, they fly ether in 
flocks Dn killed by chooknds, notwith- 
ſtanding which, they are ſo numerous that thoſs 
killed are not to be miſſed : there are various 
ſorts of them, and all of them will talk with 
very little teaching, except one ſpecies. Their 
colours are very beautiful and ſhining, and in 
many of them are moſt admirably mixed. The 
breaſt of ſome is as red as ſcarlet, and their 
bodies either yellow, green, or blue, but not 
without a little mixture of all theſe colours. 
Theſe never lay above two eggs at a time, and 
breed in the trunks of old trees, and about the 
rocks. Others with all the former colours, have 
alſo a mixture of black and prey, and theſe 
breed in the houſes. Another ſpecies is black, 
ſprinkled with a little green, the eyes and beak 
are red, and the feet yellow. There is another 
ſors whoſe body is all green; it has a yellow 
cap and collar, the head is adorned with 2 fine 
tuft of blue feathers, and the tail red, yellow, 
and green. But the parrot called the 'Tuin, is 
ſomething more ſingular, if not for its colours, 
yet for its ſize ; for it is no bigger than a ſpar- 
row, and yet is always talking and ſinging after 
its manner; and will ſcip into * of 


the perſon who breeds it, and eat out of his 
mouth. 
The 
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The Guiranheugeta is of the ſize of a gold. 
finch. Its back and wmwgs are blue: its breaft 
and belly yellow, and it has a diadem of the 
ſame coloured feathers upon its head. This is 
an admirable bird for the cape, for it has the 
notes of many other ſorts of birds, and makes 
ſuch a variety of changes and turnings in ity 
finging, that it is a conſort of itſelf, | 

In F. there is a kind of bats of the ſizeof 
a crow, theſe have very ſharp teeth, and bite 
violently. They build their neſts in hollow 
trees and old walls. 

There are here a kind of wild-geeſe, much 
like thoſe in Europe, only ſomewhat larger, and 
their feathers vary more in colour 132 tho 
they are water-fowls, they generally prove both 
fleſhy and well-tafted. 

The Barn-bird has a very odd appearance, it 
having a bill of an aſtoniſhing length, and a 
crown of green and white feathers upon its head; 
one half of which, as well as half the neck haz 
no feathers at all. It is about the ſize of a 
ork, and when ſkinned and boiled, proves 
tolerable food. 

The Bill-bird is about the ſize of a wood- 
pigeon, and has a ſaffron coloured crop about 
the neck, of three or four fingers in compaſs. 
Its bill which is altogether as large as the 
whole body, is yellow without, and red with- 
in; and 1ts feathers, which are yellow on the 
breaſt, and black on all the other parts, are 
tipped with red. | 

rafil alſo produces many ſorts of wild-fowl, 
that differ — little from thoſe of Europe. 


Among | 
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Among the ſmall birds, the Bra/i/ian hunimin 
bird is the moſt ſingular ; for though very (mall, 
it makes a loud noiſe, and is of fo variable a 
hue, that turn it which way you pleaſe, it 
changes its colour. Some of the Brajilian wo- 
men hang one of theſe at each ear, in the man- 
ner of a pendant. 

Among the various ſorts of ſerpents found 
here, is the rattle ſnake, alſo common in the Eng- 
Ii ſettlements ; but the moſt fingular is the 
Guaku or Liboya, 4 ſerpent of a monftrous ſize, 


ſome of them being, according to Nrewhoff, 


twenty, and others even thirty feet long. It is 
extremely voracious, and will leap out of the 
hedges upon men or beaſts. It is not, however, 
ſo venomous as other ſerpents, and the fleſh is 
deemed tolerable ſood. 

The Gekko is indeed of a moſt venomous na- 
ture, and its bite proves mortal, unleſs the part 
wounded be immediately cut off, or burnt with 
a hot iron. The porſonous quality of this crea- 
ture is particularly evinced, by the dreadful ef- 
fects which proceed from an outward application 
of its urine, which,upon touching the ſcin, cauſes 
a blackneſs and gangrene. The Curcuma root, 
which we call Tumeric,is deemed by the Brafili- 
ans, the moſt powerful remedy for this poiſon. 

There are lizards in Braf{/ four feet in length, 
which the Negroes eat with ſafety. 

Scorpions here alla grow to a very large ſize, 
and their ſting is venomous. 

Among the ſpiders, there is ane ſort of a re- 
markable large ſize, generally found in dung- 
hills, or the cavities of hollow trees, which 

Weave 
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e other ſpiders; if provok- 
: wound with a Ain "ſo ſmall, as to 
x ſcarcely viſible, and yet ſo venomous, that 
it raiſes a bluiſh ſwelling, that is very painful, 
and even mortal, if not prevented by a timely 
antidote, 


The End of the Third Volume. 
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